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THE EDITORS TO THE READERS. 


Fun.ow Srupents,— 

A seconp year has closed upon us since the establishment of 
this Magazine. How well during that period it has been sustained, 
and how ably the editors have contributed to its success, you your- 
selves can best decide, and it remains for you also to determine 
what shall be its future character; whether, like other and similar 
productions, it shall pass away and be forgotten, or whether it shall 
continue, as it has been, a vehicle for the display of that taste and 
iterary talent which so generally pervades our College halls. 

To question your liberality, after you have afforded so cheerful 
anexhibition of it for the last two years, or to doubt its permanence, 
now that the Magazine has passed into different hands, would be to 
evince suspicions insulting to your feelings and injurious to your 
character—insulting, for your previous generosity would give them 
the lie, and injurious, for they would argue an inconstancy of feeling 
which, in this matter certainly, you have never been charged with. 
The steady and constant support of our friends we therefore reason- 
ably anticipate, not only because it has been most freely extended 
to our predecessors, but because the honor of the class and of the 
College is involved in its continuance. Let us not hereafter be re- 
proached with an inability to sustain a Magazine—a Magazine of 
our own too—for a longer period than two short years. Let us not 
idly abandon so important, so useful a branch of College privileges 
—let us not, now, when our bark is on the open sea, with a fresh 


breeze astern, and a clear course ahead, fall asleep on our watch, 
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and suffer the good ship to swim lazily by the shore, or to lie 
wrecked and stranded, bigh and dry, on the beach—but rather 
let us trim ship, and each use his best endeavors to secure for the 
“craft” a reputation as a good sailer and a stout sea-boat. True 
she has lately changed commanders, and it may be that the new 
ones have not the same skill, as they assuredly have not the same 
experience, with the old; but zeal in the fulfilment of their duty, and 
above all an honest confidence in their crew, will speedily enable 
them to supply any deficiencies. 

Let this Magazine go down, and for years you have seen the last 
of Yale College periodicals—sustain it through the early portion of 
its existence, and it will gather strength by age, and ripen into that 
maturity of which it has already given such brilliant promise. Sus- 
tain it, and the time may come when the ambitious hopes of those 
who established it will be realized; when it may number in the list 
of its contributors the great and good whom our Alma Mater shal! 
have sent out through the land, and may become in place of an 
humble College Magazine, an organ of taste for the continent! But 
to leave fancy for reality. 

The Editors of the Magazine for the ensuing year, while deeply 
sensible of the honor which their classmates have conferred upon 
them by their election, cannot but feel that they have been assigned 
a duty whose discharge is most arduous and most delicate. To 
escape the imputation of partiality or prejudice, is an immunity 
from censure which we can scarcely hope to enjoy ; while we are 
assured that to enable the Magazine to preserve its reputation, and 
at the same time to answer your expectations, we must sacrifice to 
its improvement much of our time and attention. But any such 
sacrifice we are ready to make, relying confidently upon the good 
feeling of the class, to interpret our actions in the most favorable 
manner. Thanks to the generous efforts of our predecessors, we 
have to tread no untrodden path, to explore no literary desert, but 
enlightened by their experience, and warned by their errors, we 
have the opportunity, if not the power, to render the Magazine ao 
ornainent to College, and an advantage to its members. With the 
hope that under our guidance it may become both, we are, fellow 
students, respectfully, 


Your Epirors. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN REPUBLICS 


Ir is very generally admitted that the universal triumph or pros- 
tration of republican principles will attend upon the success or failure 
of our political experiment. It is the duty, therefore, of every citi- 
zen, but more especially of those, who by their education are fitted 
to exert an extensive influence over their fellow men, to become 
fully acquainted, not only with our own history, but also with that 
of former free governments, and thus be enabled to meet the des- 
ponding republican with words of encouragement, and the taunting 
aristocrat with a confident reply. 

When we open the pages of history, the appalling fact is presented 
to us, that the republics of former ages have existed for a short time 
among the nations of the earth, and then sunk into anarchy and des- 
potism. ‘The enemies of freedom thence derive encouragement to 
persevere in their measures of tyranny and oppression, and coufi- 
dently boast that our government will not survive for acentury. It 
becomes an interesting and vastly important subject of inquiry, 
whether our situation is such that the same causes which produced 
their ruin, will produce ours, or, in other words, whether free gov- 
ernmments are adapted to the wants and capacities of mankind. 

It is our purpose to show, in this and a few following papers, that 
there is no such similarity between the republics of former ages and 
our own, as that we must necessarily be involved in the same final 
ruin, but that, on the contrary, the causes which produced their 
overthrow do not, and cannot exist amongst us. 

Experience teaches us that with nations, as well as with individu- 
als, their origin is a powerful cause of good or evil. No one will 
deny that in the case of an individual, the habits of thinking and 
acting first formed are those which afterwards mould the character 
and direct the destiny ; and when we consider that a nation is but a 
community of individuals, and its action the aggregate of the action 
of the several parts, it is evident that it will be governed by the 
same general laws. In presenting the origin of ancient and modern 
republics, it would be a task equally thankless and unnecessary, to 
describe minutely the manner in which each of them was ushered 
into being, since their general history is so well known that a single 
proposition will suffice. 

The Ancient Republics all sprung from the ruins of monarchies, 
more or less absolute, destroyed by some sudden outbreak of popu- 
at violence. It is true indeed, that, since monarchical governments 

ame at an early day universal, more or less force has been em- 
ployed by every people who have obtained for themselves the bless- 
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ings of freedom, yet other circumstances have materially affected the 
character and destiny of free governments thus secured. In some 
countries the people have been so long subjected to the dominion of 
a despot, that their powers of mind have been enfeebled, as well as 
debased ; and nothing but excessive physical suffering has been suf. 
ficient to arouse them to manly action. This was the situation of 
those who founded the republics of antiquity. Receiving the chains 
of slavery as their paternal inheritance, they were the passive instru- 
ments didi power while its requisitions were sufferable ; and 
it was only when their physical natures could endure no more, that 
they arose in their might, and rebuked their tgs Many 
were the deeds of heroic bravery which they performed, and nobly 
did they endure privations for the common cause. Subsequent aves 
have held them in high respect, | had almost said veneration, and 
their exploits have been the theme of every poet and historian, of 
every orator and statesman. While we would not seek to divest 
them of any well earned renown, truth requires that they should be 
regarded rather as brave soldiers, than wise, intelligent legislators— 
as having great bodily rather than mental powers. Possessing an 
indomitable love of liberty, and a most bitter hatred of tyranny and 
tyrants, they resolved to rule themselves, without considering the 
qualifications required for this high office. ‘Their ideas of liberty 
were either vague or erroneous. Order and subjection to law they 
could not brook, inasmuch as thereby their natural liberty was di- 
minished, and it was only by dear-bought experience that they 
learned that some of this natural personal liberty must be given up. 
in order that the remainder, and the great ends of civil society, 
might be secured. Under such circumstances, and by such men, 
those governments were founded, and their melancholy experience 
proved the incapacity of their founders. It is true, indeed, that 10 
many respects the regulations adopted by their lawgivers were suc! 
as have secured the admiration of subsequent legislators, yet history 
informs us that even these apparently faultless Jaws were not adapted 
to the people and to the times. 

But a slight acquaintance with the laws which regulate the human 
mind, would teach us the difliculties, nay, almost the impossibilities, 
attending the formation of a free government for a community which 
had ever been enslaved, both politically and mentally, for a people 
entirely unacquainted with the responsibilities and duties resulting 
from civil society. 

We turn with pleasure to the contemplation of our own origin, 
and here, as in the case of ancient republics, it is necessary for us 
to inquire into the condition and habits of the people before their 
adoption of a free government, if we would understand the influ- 
ences which operated in the formation of our national character. 
The ancestors of those who framed our government, had for ages 
been distinguished for their enterprise, and fearlessness of danger, 
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and also for the firmness and wisdom which they displayed in main- 
raining the principles of liberty against tyrants, and tyrants’ slaves. 

The oppressions and exactions heaped upon them, rather in- 

creased than damped their natural ardor. Voluntary exiles from all 
ihe pleasures and comforts of civilized life, in order that they might 
enjoy civil and religious liberty, they were ready to brave “ perils 
by land, and perils by sea,”’ to secure their rights. 
"A savage foe, and the ravages of disease and famine, did indeed 
compel them to receive the ‘ protection’ of their parent country, but 
it was only while protection was aflorded, that they patiently en- 
dured the control of others. When the heavy hand of the tyrant 
was felt, stripping them of property, and of essential rights and privi- 
leges, they spoke in a language bold, but firm, which carried terror 
to the friends of tyranny. Our forefathers were called, it is true, 
io endure the yoke of the oppressor, but it was not until they had 
experienced the value of liberty, and learned the duties of freemen. 
They were compelled to destroy a tyranny, odious in its forms, but 
it was of foreign extraction. No arbitrary master arising from their 
very midst, had swayed the scepter of unlimited power; no long es- 
tablished habits of subjection, had encircled them in their destructive 
folds. The spirit of freedom, ever alive in their breasts, awaited 
only a fit opportunity to display itself in all its strength. This op- 
portunity was soon offered, and our revolutionary struggle furnished 
afield for the display of all the nobler qualities of human nature, 
which was neither neglected, or dishonorably improved. Much as 
las been said in praise of those who fought the battles, and matured 
the counsels of that eventful period, much more retains to be said, 
before they will receive their due reward. ‘The wisdom and skill 
with which our country was led through the dark periods of that strug- 
le, form a striking contrast with the folly and rashness of the found- 
ers of former republics ; form an indisputable proof of the superior 
advantages which attended our origin. 

The trials and dangers of a revolution being passed, a yet more 
important labor remained to be performed, one which was to render 
ill preceding toil useless, or a source of innumerable blessings to 
the whole people. A constitution was to be framed, a forin of gov- 
ernment adopted. We are disposed at the present day, to under- 
rate this arduous task. Enjoying the full blessings which an admi- 
rably arranged yovernment secures, we are prone to forget the anx- 
ious watchings, and labors, by which it was established. When we 
reflect upon the peculiar character of our people, then just emerged 
from a tedious war ; upon the situation of the country, divided into 
thirteen parts, and extending through inany degrees of latitude ; up- 
on the fate of former free governments, and the dangers attending a 
new political experiment, we can form some faint conception of the 
leelings of the patriots who undertook to frame our constitution. 
Warned by the history of the past of the dangers attendant upon 
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irresponsible power, they wisely adopted checks and balances in 
every department of government; they formed a constitution whieh 
elicited the most unbounded admiration and praise from every friend 
of the human race, and which will secure the gratitude of all future 
ages. They did not, like as the lawgivers of ancient times, indulge 
in idle abstractions, or in vain speculations, but as wise and intel. 
gent men, they availed themselves of the lights of experience, and 
sought to adapt the government to the condition of those for whom 
it was designed. If, then, wisdom and experience, rather than folly 
and inexperience, are the necessary qualifications of a legislator, and 
if the plans devised under the direction of the former, will more 
probably secure lasting peace and prosperity to the governed, our 
fathers were justifiable, notwithstanding the fearful examples of for. 
mer republics, in anticipating that the government which they had 
framed, would transmit the blessings of liberty to their late posterity. 

A result no less satisfactory will be obtained, if we contrast the 
moral characters of the oe Hi of ancient and modern republics. 
The mists of ignorance and of superstition obscured the vision, and 
darkened the minds of the former, while the latter were enjoying 
the vivifying influence of intelligence and of the christian religion. 
In the breasts of the one, the kindlier feelings which link together 
the human species, and form the only firm bond of civil society, 
were dormant, while their opposites raged with unrestrained fury. 
The Pilgrims and their descendants, fondly cherished the finer feel- 
ings of our nature, and their influence is seen in the fraternal affec- 
tion, which so nobly characterized them in all the trials and oppres- 
sions which they endured. Force could not sever, corruption could 
not destroy, a compact made under the influence of such feelings. 
It may not be proper for this people “ to refer their origin immedi- 
ately to the gods,” but it is their privilege to boast of a nobler origin 
than ever before fell to the lot of any nation. 

Our geographical position forms another, and a striking feature, 
in the contrast between ancient republics and our own. ‘That “an 
individual is known by the company which he keeps,”’ is a trite but 
true maxim, and it is equally true that the character of a nation is 
more or less affected by those with which it is surrounded. The 
republics of former ages, have ever been enclosed on all sides, by 
governments whose peace, whose very existence, depended upon 
their overthrow. All the arts which ingenuity could devise or power 
execute were employed to secure a result so necessary. ‘The his- 
tory of those periods in which republics have existed, is little more 
than a continued account of the wars carried on between them and 
their neighbors. Sometimes, it is true, the aggression was on the 
part of the free governments, but far more frequently their aristo- 
cratic neighbors are found united in an unholy league against repub- 
lican principles. By many, these struggles have been regarded as 
favorable to the perpetuity of free governments, since they kept 
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alive an active personal interest in the public affairs; but a slight 
consideration of the nature of republics would have led to a far dif- 
ferent conclusion. Monarchical, or even aristocratical governments, 
may safely extend their dominions by conquest, because the practice 
of arms is congenial to their institutions, but nothing is more fatal to 
a republic, than a frequent necessity of defending even its rights 
by the sword. It is necessary indeed, in the present condition of 
the world, that every nation should be prepared against sudden 
attacks, and to maintain its honor and rights; but the unhesitating 
subjection to command, required in a conquering army, and the long 
established reverence for the commander, approaching almost to 
awe, which dwells in the breast of every veteran, cannot consist 
with the liberal views, and the freedom enjoyed by the citizen of a 
republic. Moreover, that patriotism, which is excited only by the 
dangers of war, is of a very questionable character. It may stand 
the test in the day of battle, while the excitement can be kept up, 
but unless it is sustained by other and nobler motives than fear, it 
will pass away, and when, amid the peace and quiet of a well regu- 
lated community, it is sought to be revived, all efforts wil! prove 
werless. 

The Romans and Grecians were, indeed, renowned for their mili- 
tary prowess, but it was only while the people retained the character 
and feelings of soldiers, not those of citizens; and the influence of 
their victories, and of their martial spirit, cannot but be discovered 
by the careful observer, as very early sapping the foundations of 
their liberties. A spirit of insubordination on the part of the citizen 
soldiery, not unfrequently brought those nations, even in the height 
of their prosperity, to the very brink of ruin. The introduction of 
foreign habits and cnstoms, of foreign modes of thinking as well as 
acting, resulted from the subjugation of other countries, and secured 
the ruin which foreign arms could not effect. 

Our country may be said to have an isolated position, with respect 
to the rest of the world, since the nations which are our neighbors, 
are not calculated either by their education, habits, or power, to 
exert much influence upon us. Causes of war may arise between 
usand transatlantic nations, but there is little probability that any 
large portion of our population, will ever thus become contaminated 
with foreign vices or habits. Indeed, we can reasonably anticipate, 
that the more general dissemination of the peaceful principles of the 
Gospel, and the rapidly increasing aversion to war, together with 
the wise policy of our government, to dispense justice and act with 
moderation towards all, will soon entirely exterminate it, or at least 
greatly modify its evils. 

_The corrupting influence of foreign gold, so ruinously felt by an- 
cient republics, can scarcely be experienced here. hen a suc- 
cessful general is in command of victorious soldiers, who are his 
willing instruments, bribery may secure the subjugation of the un- 
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armed populace, but when no such army exists, when the prea 
mass of the people must first be corrupted before the object can be 
gained, there is little encouragement to make the attempt. 

Thus our geographical position protects us from the dangers 
which beset former republics; yet the situation of the monarchies 
of Europe at the present time, shows conclusively that our influence 
is in no measure diminished thereby, but that all nations deriving 
encouragement from our example will soon secure for themselves 
the inestimable blessings of a free government. 


LIFE DREAMS.* 


A votce was on the breeze. No mortal tongue 
Was speaking; e’en outstripping light itself, 
Down thro’ space interminable it came. 

From off His throne on which Omnipotent 

He sits th’ Eternal bid His angel bear 

An answer to my prayer. For I had asked 
Permit of God, the feelings, thoughts and forms 
Of others to assume. My prayer was heard. 
The deep-ton'd sound was from the angel's lips 
Speaking the words of Heaven; the language such 
As once on Sinai uttered— The power be thine.’ 


* * * Atwill [changed my form, 
And I was on the foaming billows tost 
A careless sailor boy. ‘The sea-nymphs rock’d 
The cradle at my birth; the winter storm 
My natal hymn had sung ;—the ocean-spray, 
Flung by the wind-god’s hand, had christen’d me. 
Joyous was |; for care, that wrinkled hag, 
My path had never cross'd. As blithe as bird 
Upon the wing I ever danced and sung, 





Blow ye winds! blow ye winds—speed us on merrily, 
Swell out ye breezes our snowy white sails; 

"Neath our bow curl the foam, dash it up full of glee ;— 
Kiss me yet once again water-born gales, 


Iam a rover! my home is the ocean; 

My heart is all merriment, laughter and joy ; 
Blue sea! I love thee, yes e’en to devotion, 

Thou best of all friends to the young sailor-boy. 


———_ 





*The poem from which this fragment is taken, was originally delivered before one of 
literary societies. 
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Tho’ the hoarse thunders roar—lightnings blaze out around— 
Angry waves leap up to smite the black sky; 

Yet our true noble bark safely shall onward bound, 
Thunder and lightning and tempest defy. 


Of have I witness’d, in coral-gem'd dresses 
The water-nymphs rise from their crystalline caves, 
Shaking the sparkling drops off from their tresses, 
And dancing in merry rings over the waves. 


[ love to look out and see the wild hurricane, 
Riding his tempest-horse, bound o'er the sea ; 

Dash ‘neath the mountain wave—onward then leap again, 
Roaring and shrieking,—'us beauty to me. 


Light is my heart as sunny rays glancing 
Over the waters in beauty and joy; 

Thus may I ever live, whistling and dancing, 
And singing ‘ uzza! for the young sailor-boy.’ 


*T was thus, a sea-bird, o'er the waves of time 

I flew restraining thought to present hour. 
Years past;—all seasons found me on the deep, 
‘Till lL was king upon my floating throne. 

But oh how sadly chang'd, the sea—the clouds— 
The winds; for fancy wearied in its sport 

Was fall’n asleep,—experiene’d truth had seiz'd 
The pen and drawn dark lines eflacing all 

The beauty. Joy's bright bubble, dung by sport 
Upon the stream of life and iris'd o'er 

With thousand lovely hues, had burst, behind 
No rainbow leaving. Blacken'd clouds of woe 
Obscur’d the sailor-boy's declining sun; 

*Till storm on storm his sailless bark unhelm'd, 
And dashed it stranded on the rocks of death. 


* «© © © * * And next I chose 
To be a poet. Suddenly the fire 
Of fancy wrapt this world, remod'ling it. 
All nature seem'd alive! ‘Ten thousand tongues 
Were bursting on my ear in choral song. 
Imagination woke and caught her harp 
To revel with the songsters. All was joy! 
The earth was written o'er in characters 
Of love by all save me unseen. Within 
This world I saw another fill'd with fays, 
Most perfect in their forms and beautiful, 
Like particles of light. The evening sky 
Seem'd busied o’er with starry sentinels 
Treading their nightly rounds and keeping guard 
O’er man, while sleep with perfum'd wing had flown 
Below to draw the veil of silence o'er 
A slumbering world. Creative power was mine! 
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All things I ral’d at will. Mount upon mount 
I piled; then calling from his northern home 
‘The giant-storm, would bid him lash the sea 
To madness, that its waves might dash high up 
The mighty pile, while I would lave my brow 
Amid the sparkling foam. "Tween earth and heaven 
The frowning precipice I'd hang,—then grasp 

A thunder-bolt and hurl it 'gainst the rock 

‘Yo hear it groan. The noon I wrapt in night, 
And strew'd the summer fields with snow. I'd seize 
An occan wave, then chase the lightning’s steed 
From cloud to cloud ‘till Thad conquer’d it. 

Oy f would dip my pen in truth and sketch 

The secrets of the soul, until my lines 

Were living things; or else of life I'd sing, 

With words that fell like rills from mountain heights 
Dancing merrily down their sides, Of love 
isune,—and woman snatch’d the song yet warm 
‘To warble such a strain, that eye and lip 

And cheek with beauty glow’d; despair itself 
Would smile, while poverty, disease and woe 
Forgetting all their pains, the chorus join’d. 

And yet—but stop! The muse forbids to tell 

The sorrows of my soul: suffice it thas; 

My cup was deeply druge’d with misery ;— 

[knew it not ‘ull Tithe nectar quaff’d 

That sparkled temptingly around the brim ;- 
Deceitfal cup! below the poison lay 

Iinagination color'd life. My dream 

Was past; unreal, unsubstantial all, 

Eluding every grasp. But this the worst;- 
Ingratitude upon the brows of men 

Was deeply stampt, nor cover'd o’er with smiles; 
For I, the noblest one of earth, a king 

Amul his slaves, disdain’d was fore'd to bend 

A begyar’s knee for bread. 

The angel spoke! 

My power of change was gone. Oh Truth, how hard 
It is to mine thy gems from time's deep quarry, 

Or find thy pearls beneath the restless waves 

Of life. Man never lays his childish thoughts 
Aside,—from boyhood to old age the chase 

Is still the same. The future hours, ere yet 
Compell'd by time they one by one uprise 

From shapeless mass to form the present day, 
Like phantoms shadowy and formless flit 

Before the mind and woo its love. Whate'er 
The heart desires they bid it cull from out 

Their endless stores. The soul rejoicing makes 
Its choice and springs to grasp the prize ;—the sun 


Of truth darts forth its rays, and man awakes 
To find 'tis all a dream. 
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Oh Trim, Trim! would to heaven thou hadst a better historian !—would thy 
wurian had a better pair of breeches! Ob, ye critics! wall nothing melt you?” 
Tvistram Shandy 
‘ Black spirits and whit 
Red sports and grav, 
Mingle, mingle, mingk 


You that mingle may 


Vachetsa 


Reaper, hast ever had a piece of thine own published in the 
Yale Magazine? By ‘thine own’ | mean such an one that, go the 
whole college over, and thou wouldst scarcely find one willing to 
bear the honors of its authorship. Hast ever had such a piece en- 
shrined within these pages? No? ‘Then, dear sir, let me assure 
thee upon the honor of a gentleman, thou hast never known what 
itis to share in true glory. 

Neither doubt, I pray thee, my ability to thus strongly qualify this 
asertion of mine. An’ I be no gentleman, | pray heaven I may 
forthwith be disposed of as—may best suit providence. "Tis true, 
| sport no two inches of sole leather for the establishment of an 
weh claim, as also for the elevation of my corporeal parts in protons | 
and discomfiture of pedal extremities in particular, and moreover I 
cannot, or at least others wt/l not, close an eye to the melancholy 
fact, that my habiliments are of a most execrably coarse texture, 
though as yet, thank heaven, disfigured by no villainous patches— 
ill this, alas, is but too true, yet still, kind reader, strange as it may 
ippear, still Lam wont to solace my weary honors with an idea of 
iy gentility. And too, I entreat of thee, stay not now to cavil at 
ind dispute my claims, but for once suffer a poor author to cherish 
one of his few ideas, unmolested and in peace. Poor fellow! he 
iasa hard time of it, even at the easiest—take not then, I pray 
thee, from his small store. 

Imagine for a moment, thyself in his place—fearful chasms exist- 
ng in thy once gay beaver, the shelterer of thy intellect from many 
a wintry blast—thy raiment fast losing its glossy brightness, and th 
only boots yawning at intervals—imagine moreover, sundry an 
‘wpicious looking papers lying at full length upon thy table, which, 
‘ver and anon, as thou turnest that way, impertinently remind thee 
that thou art 

Ty — ——, Seward of Yale College, Di 


’ - 
For 12 weeks board in Com mons, al F229 per week ; 
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as also that thou art indebted to Mrs. Laundress, 


For the washing of one shirt and bosom, (allernately,) for the past 12 weeks ; 


said interesting papers, perfect in all respects, as thou, after some 
half dozen critical inspections, instigated by the forlorn hope of dis. 
covering an overcharge, canst well testify, and wanting only “ the 
magic of a name’’—imagine thyself thus unhappily situat » let it 
be a blustering wintry night, and as the last scoop-full of coal tha 
thou couldst borrow in thine entry, blazes up, and diffuses for q 
short—ah! but foo short a time, a genial warmth throughout thy 
damp and chilly room, extend thy limbs to their utmost length, and, 
while a yawn of languor and delight comes straggling forth, imagine 
thyself a gentleman, and tell me then, would not the malisons rol! 
thick and fast from off thy tongue, on him who should, in pity of thy 
ignorance, undertake to weaken thy faith on this point? Of a verity 
it seemeth so to me. Thou wouldst feel an mward loathing t- 
wards such an unseasonable stickler for the truth—a feeling that 
would prompt thee at once to eject him from the pale of thy acquain- 
tance, and leave him to lose himself in his own fancied superiority. 
But pass we on. 

Here, dear reader, suffer me to insert a word or two as regards 
these lucubrations of mine. ‘“ Digressions are the sunshine—they 
are the life, the soul of reading,” says one, whom I will insult no 
one by naming. Now, if thou canst not subscribe to this, or if thou 
expectest me to maintain either a uniform motion or one yclept rec- 
tilinear, | would inform thee, that thou and I must soon part com- 
pany, for thou wilt see me ever and anon diverging from my path, 
impelled by nothing save my own wayward fancy, which not evena 
dread of thy displeasure, nor an exceedingly slight acquaintance 
with Conics, that universal disciplinarian, has as yet been able to re- 
Strain within proper bounds. Be not offended at these vagaries of 
mine, but condescend to keep me company, as I amble thus slowly 
along. But “to return,” as Davy Crockett would say, “to the 
hole whence I went in.”’ 

Hast ever, unbeknown to thy friends, had a piece of thine pub- 
lished in the Yale Literary Magazine, and hast ever mingled witha 
knot of thy fellow students who were engaged in discussing its mer- 
its, and establishing its genealogy? Oh, i could tell thee of many 
a sage remark concerning these documents of mine, made by many 
a sage character, who at the time, poor fellow, little dreamt the av- 
thor was within winking distance of him, and chuckling over hin, 
thus ensnared by his own imprudence. Could I but place before 
thee, the look of importance with which they are usually ushered 
in, I could throw thee into almost convulsions of laughter by retai- 
ing in thine ear, some of the shrewd remarks uttered in my pres 
ence. A certain would-be genius, speaking the other day of the 
Magazine in general, with infinite gravity observed to me, that “be 
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thought it was well enough for us to have one established here—it 
served as a kind of safety-valve, to let off the bilge water afloat in 
College!” Now I| didn’t knock the fellow down—perhaps I couldn't 
—but no matter for particulars—lI didn’t, but on the contrary, suf- 
fered him to walk away as safe and as wise as he came. 

“Of all the cants which are canted in this canting world, though 
the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst, the cant of criticism is the 
most tormenting,” so l say. I hold that a man is entitled to write 
just what, and how he pleases,—Edinburgh reviewers and college 
critics to the contrary notwithstanding. Hf, under the head of “ Con- 
spiracy Documents,” I choose to have ten pages of prolegomena 
and only two of documents, what is that to thee, grumbling reader ? 
Thank heaven for what thou hast, and be contented. Perhaps I 
have no very exalted opinion of their literary merits, or perhaps— 
perliaps—but deuce take it all, it’s no business of thine what my 
reasons are—already have I remonstrated with thee on the impro- 
priety of thus intruding thyself where thou art not wanted, and I 
now insist upon, and claim as a right, the privilege of driving this 
goose-quill of mine, whenever, wherever and howsoever I please, 
which right | am resolved to maintain—if convenient—against all 
gainsayers at the point of the pen. 

And now, reader, that | have made this valorous snap amongst 
those common enemies of all mankind, the critics, and caused, as I 
suppose, infinite trepidation to seize hold of them, f will now close my 
murderous jaws, and we will jog on together in harmony once more. 
How has it fared with thee since last we parted: ‘The storms of 
winter have bidden us farewell, while April showers—degenerate 
sons of a noble branch—have just trodden on their heels, and now 
are we well nigh past the pleasant month of May. Oh, I could 
launch forth into many a praise of this beauteous month, but—but, 
reader, those rascally critics are at their sheep’s-eye glances again, 
and so I'll e’en gang soberly on in my way. 

If, since we last met, a change has ‘‘come o’er the spirit of thy 
dream,” heaven grant that it may have corresponded with nature’s 
change. Alas, for me! ‘The breezes that have stolen in at my 
casement, have borne away with them, | fear me much, more im- 
precations than songs of joy. In simple truth, the hours have drag- 
ged heavily along. 

| know not under whom, or agreeably to whose system, our sec- 
retary was initiated into the rudiments of chirography, but whoever 
he may have been, I really can think of no reward so befitting his 
success, as that he be doomed to spend a short eternity in decipher- 
ing his pupil’s manuscripts. All the torments that have been heaped 
on Prometheus, Tantalus, Sisyphus, and a host of others, were but 
infles compared with this. 

If, reader, thou hast ever corresponded with a friend, who some- 
limes extends a single word throughout a whole line, w hile the suc- 
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ceeding one contains nearly forty—where a word, if not of more 
than four syllables, would constitute a square, were length and 
breadth, aside from regularity, all that is necessary for the attainment 
of this object—or if thou hast ever had the honor of goading a band 
of district-school geniuses up this particular steep in the bill of sci. 
ence, then canst thou realize my feelings of vexation and impatience 
for the past month. Otherwise I despair, and thou must be content 
to take my word for it, that it is a far surer criterion of a man’s tem. 
per, than all that have been lavished on the unfortunate, from the 
days of our vreat-grandfather Job, the man of many sorrows, down 
to the present day. Oh, it is an utter contemner of all sweet dis 
sitions—like my own, for instance,—and is a more powerful enemy 
to peace and quiet, than wind or weather will bring within one’s 
reach, from the end of one to the beginning of the succeeding cen- 
tury—worse than the chorus in a Greek tragedy—by all odds,— 
« horresco referens !’’—but enough, no more of this! Only remem- 
ber, | beseech of thee, that every word thou readest, has been con- 
secrated, not by drops of blood, or tears, or ink, but by sundry full 
length immersions into every variety of liquid, that can be supposed 
to render it illegible. Just drop one tear here, dear reader, and 
then go on thy way, rejoicing that thou hast been freed from such 
woes thyself. 

Enoch it would seem was something of a poetaster withal—had 
a bare touch from Apollo, of which, by the way, he was proud in 
exact proportion to its lightness. He must therefore fain try to en- 
shrine the proceedings of the society in some poetical form, and the 
first half page or more of the manuscript, is taken up with his efforts 
in this line. In one place—marvellous to relate !—may be seen 
two whole lines fairly written out! “ given’? rhyming most sweetly 
with “ heaven !’—but this must have been when Enoch’s star was 
in its zenith, for this couplet stands solitary and alone in its glory. 
He was evidently quite powerful in the first line, but like many of 
his cotemporary college poets, in order to proceed farther, was 
under the necessity of taking unwarrantable liberties with the muses, 
to which proceeding however he was evidently averse, for though 
he entertained a sneaking sort of kindness for the diviner sex, yet 
he never insisted on pushing his attentions too far. In the poetic 
line he was therefore soon at a stand, which perceiving he wisely 
betook himself once more to the beaten track of prose. 


Conspiracy Hall, Nov. 20th, 1836. 
| Here ensues a long invocation to “all the spirits that move in 
the vasty deep, the upper air, the dark and blue concave, &c. &e.” 
This however | have rejected as unworthy a place in the Magazine, 
owing to the fact that, after a most critical and extensive research, 
I find it to be merely a collection and combination of Virgil’s, Mil- 
ton’s, ‘Tasso’s and others, invocations to their “ muses dear.” It's 
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undoubtedly somewhat of an improvement on them, yet neverthe- 
less hardly deserves an insertion here, where nought but the truly 
sublime finds ingress. } 


There was an air of determined importance, amounting almost to 
Jesperation, visible in the features of all the members, as they one 
yy one made their appearance this evening. No trifling, no whis- 
pering nor laughing was to be seen—but each, gloomily folding his 
arms across his breast, walked or stood apart. 

Kincaid might ever and anon be heard muttering over some few 
disjointed sentences—then, as it were in a fit of forgetfulness, he 
would clasp his forehead, and thus completely abstracting himself 
fom surrounding objects, renew his internal communion. There 
could be no mistake—his companions at once perceived that he was 
about to honor them with a speech or two, and each heaved an in- 
ward groan at the thought, for Artemas’ orations were celebrated 
throughout College, as being amazingly uninteresting. They might 
however have checked their sorrow, could they have taken a peep 
over his shoulder, and beheld, snugly stowed away in the palm of the 
hand so often raised to his brow, a small paper containing not more 
than half a dozen lines, in conning which he was so deeply engaged. 
His efforts in the oratorical line would evidently not be very over- 
powering, unless he diverged from his manuscript, which it could 
hardly be presumed he would have the audacity to attempt. 

Tugmutton had as usual entered with a grin of delight on his fea- 
res, but seeing the gravity of deportment maintained by the rest, 
slunk off to a corner, lengthened out his visage, folded his arms a la 
mode, then majestically stalked to an opposite corner, where he 
paused and appeared intently engaged in inspecting the quality of 
papering which adorns the walls of the room, gazing in transports 
of admiration at the vagaries of a certain vine, which the artist, in 
utter defiance of all laws of vegetation, had caused to frisk and curvet 
about most curiously, describing more circumvolutions than ever a 
company of militia was known to indulge in, even under the present 
administration. 

With an eye “ deeply fixed on vacancy,” Muhlhauser stood in the 
middle of the room, now poising himself on his right, and now on 
his left pedestal, “ very like to a goose,” while Schneider might be 
wen abstractedly gazing and philosophizing on the combustion of 
the fuel going on within the stove. 

It was a most solemn time. Each felt his own individual impor- 
lance, and all seemed determined to maintain it too. Great and 
sublime thoughts were, without doubt, flitting through their brains— 
the pent-up eloquence was raging away with all the vehemence of 
the last equinoctial ‘ northeaster,’ and a suitable occasion was only 
requisite to startle the whole universe, and throw them into trans- 
ports of admiration and amazement. ‘That hour was nigh. The 
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hands to the best wooden clock in Connecticut were pointing to the 
talismanic hour of nine, which, by the way, the town clock had 
tolled forth some twenty minutes before, when open flew the door 
and in marched, with all the dignity for which he is so justly renown. 
ed, our worthy president. In the twinkling of an eye, heads were 
divested of their coverings, and all silently slunk into some proximate 
seat, as the presidental chair was being filled. 

Like his liege subjects, Winkler’s countenance was “in solemn 
features fixed,” and to the most careless observer it was evident 
that deeds of high renown were being meditated by more than one, 
In breathless silence the report of the proceedings at the last meetin 
were listened to, after which the president rose and spoke to the {ol 
lowing eflect. 

« Fellow Conspirators! Congratulations are due from me to you 
that this hour finds us in so flourishing a state. I look about me 
and behold those who launched forth with me in this enterprise, 
remaining steadfast still. I feel thus encouraged to proceed in our 
work of reform, when 1 see what confidence can be reposed in your 
support. Accept my thanks for your punctual attendance at this 
time. 

“Fellow Conspirators! The object of our society, it is well 
known, is to reform existing abuses. It becomes therefore incum- 
bent on each and all, to make their report of misdemeanors observed 
since last we convened. If any one has aught to say, let him say on.” 

Here ensued a most lugubrious pause which was at length broken 
by an inquiry from Ebenezer, as to whether the discussion of |ite- 
rary, political, or philosophical business came first in order. Being 
assured that it was perfectly immaterial which took the precedence, 
he slowly whistled some half dozen bars of Yankee Doodle, asa 
signal to his straggling thoughts that they were ‘ wanted on parade” 
—then majestically arose, and after an amazingly tedious preamble 
on the degeneracy of the present age, “ proposed for the considera- 
tion of the society a subject, which,” he said, “had long borne heav- 
ily on his mind—one of infinite importance, as it equally interested 
the king on his throne and the beggar in the dingle—one that vitally 
affects the interests of every literary institution in our land, but more 
particularly our own—in fine no less a one than the present lamenta- 
bly high price of oysters in this city. 

“When | mention,” said he, “ that this operates to the discom- 
fiture of an almost infinite number of students, among whom I may 
even rank myself, (his voice faltering, and his eyes suffused with 
tears, at the thought,) I may be pardoned the exceeding interest | 
take in the subject. Oh, my ears are pained, and my heart is sick, 
at the melancholy responses of those who congregate in our market- 
place for the vending of this commodity. ‘In the name of all the 
gods at once’, Mr. President, what is the cause of this woful scarcity, 
and what remedy can be proposed, | would like to ask.” 
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Kincaid and Mublhauser forthwith started up, each loudly vocife- 
rating that he be heard. “Orde r, order!” was bawled out by the 
members in utter defiance of all order, to the evident chagrin of the 
worthy president, who with difficulty assuaged the storm, assigning 
«) Mublhauser the floor. 

« Oysters,” remarked our Nimrod, “are the elixir of life—the 
qudent’s greatest comforter, and for one he (Muhlhauser) rejoiced, 
aotwithstanding the shrugs of disapprobation visible in certain mem- 
bers, that the subject had been introduced. As for himself he must 
ay, that if the price was not lowered, and that too speedily, he 
syould be under the painful necessity of giving college his farewell 
yldress, and embarking to some favored shore. But not to descend 
wo particulars. It was the universal opinion that, unless oysters 
became cheaper, another rebellion would take place in Commons, 
which though undoubtedly very desirable in many respects, yet 
considered as a whole, was a consummation not very devoutly to 
be wished. As for the enormously high price which the articles at 
present command, he was inclined to attribute it to the existing mis- 
erable banking system, which” — 

“Mr. President!” shouted Kineaid, “ 1 eannot sit here and listen 
to reflections on the state of our banks—I really did hope that no 
allusions of a political nature would be either made, or tolerated, by 
any gentleman present, and if, sir, they are still persisted in, I shall 
«under the necessity of withdrawing from this society, however 
vopleasant such an event might be.” 

“The gentleman entirely mistakes my meaning,” interrupted 
Mullhauser. ‘* I had no reference to banks of money, but rather 
tobanks of oysters. (Reitterated checrings, much to the discomfiture 
of Kincaid.) ‘There must be something wrong here, at the foun- 
tun head, Mr. President, or the article would hardly stand so high 
athe market. ‘Though | am averse to pointing out _ wt ee 
eor, yet the probability is, that they have been too much legislated 

vr. If gentlemen will consider a moment, it will be apparent, 
‘iat articles of so delicate a constitution as oysters, can never thrive 
under legislative interference. Their nerves at once become shat- 
tered, while the brain is thrown into a state of the utmost confusion, 
and thus its expansion is materially impeded. And what, Mr. 
President, is the oyster without the brain? ‘Tis as the beer-bottle 
emptied of the liquid—as salt without its savor, useless and of none 
tflect. It can hardly be supposed, that one of our sturdy represen- 
tives is by nature qualified to appreciate their characters. No, sir, 
none but a true wayward disciple of literature is qualified for this 
ask, and consequently, on such alone ought it to devolve. 

“As regards the remedy for the evil, I feel really undecided as 
othe best course. In so important a case as this, the end would 
‘most seem to sanctify the means, and a petition to Congress, or to 
‘ne Corporation, would be immaterial to me, provided the desired 
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object is secured. Perhaps, however, neither of these methods ; 
practicable, and if so, I trust, Mr. President, that some gentleman 
will propose some other that is. 

Ebenezer, who had been observed writing most furiously during 
the latter part of Muhlhauser’s speech, now rose. ’ 

‘‘ Most unreservedly do I assent, Mr. President,” said he, «to q)) 
that the gentleman has advanced in panegyric of these divine crea. 
tures. Elia tells us of a person who lays down the theory, that‘; 
man who is not fond of apple dumplings has no soul.’ Now Mr. 
President, though 1 have a great, a very great respect for apple 
dumplings, yet nevertheless, it must be confessed, there is no com. 

‘tition between them and oysters, and moreover,” added he, way- 
ing his hand enthusiastically as he spoke, “ never will be, until Nes 
Haven harbor exists solely in the records of the poet and historian, 
( Cheering.) 

“ As aremedy for the evil, which threatens to overwhelm us, | 
would beg leave to introduce to your notice the following resolution, 
which, considering the immense influence this society is destined to 
exert, appears to me to cover the whole ground. ‘ Resolved—that 
devotees be permitted to pay their devours at the shrine of oysters, 
whenever and wherever they please, untrammeled by the vile biv- 
drances which certain geniuses are fast endeavoring to throw around 
them, thereby causing a decided inconvenience to the many, for the 
paltry purpose of benefiting the few—a course utterly reprehensible, 
in whatever light it may be viewed.’ ”? With a wondrous wise look, 
which was at once deepened to one of the most perfect self-cow- 
placency, as his resolution passed, Ebenezer seated himself. 

But now ‘erige aures !’—prick up your ears !—for Artemas has 
gained possession of the floor, and his diligently conned speech is 
about to be delivered. 

“It pains my feelings much,” said he, “ to be compelled to no- 
tice the faults and errors of any, even the humblest individual— 
how much more so then those of a Conspirator. To a still greater 
degree is this feeling of sorrow heightened, when I am to animad- 
vert on the conduct of those who stand high in authority over us— 
yet has this, even this painful duty fallen to my lot. 

‘A most important article in our constitution is, that the entire 
proceedings of this society, be preserved in the most profound se- 
crecy, but Mr. President,” exclaimed he fiercely, ‘ this article lias 
been violated, and that too to a most unjustifiable extent. Ay ! hang 
your head |” said he, pointing to Timothy, who appeared overcome 
with terror, ‘for itis you that I would now impeach, here in th 
presence of all that gives existence to Yale College. 

“Mr. President, for the last week or more, have I watched the 
conduct of yonder man, and I grieve to say, he is no longer wort!) 
of holding the exalted station of vice president. Though I hav 
often rebuked him in private, yet it was but yesterday that I bebelé 
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him elbowing his way through a crowd of his fellow students, with 
every step he took, yelping forth at the top of his lungs, ‘make 
way there! make way for the vice president of the Conspiracy !’ 
sir, shall the secrets of our society, the names of its officers, be 
thus wantonly exposed? Surely, sir, such outrages cannot be suf- 
ered to pass with impunity, Let us rather strike at once, and by 
vasonably making an example of this offense, prevent its repetition. 

«| therefore call, Mr. President, for the deposition of Timothy 
Tugmutton from the vice presidency of the Conspiracy, insisting 
upon it as a due to justice, which alone, in all things, should direct 
our conduct.” 

All eyes were now turned upon the unfortunate culprit, in ex- 
pectation of a defense of his conduct. But no; with his head 
bowed low between his knees he sat, awaiting in silence the shock, 
which he well knew would soon fall upon his devoted head. It 
came, alas, too soon. By an unanimous vote he was deposed from 
his high estate, and Kincaid elected in his stead. ‘ Oh ‘Timothy, 
Timothy ! how hast thou fallen!” exclaimed the President in an 
yony of emotion, wringing his hands in the violence of his grief. 
This truly was destined to be an evening of woes and misfortunes 
io the noble band of Conspirators, for barely had this mournful bu- 
sness been transacted, when Schneider rose to remark on the di- 
lapidated state of the treasury. 

“Not a farthing in it,” said he, holding up to view a huge sheep- 
skin wallet, looking for all the world like an old diploma doubled 
up—“ five times have I dived to its most cavernous recesses, with 
he forlorn hope that something might have escaped my former re- 
varches. But no! most thoroughly has it been gleaned, and I 
now hold it out to you, a true and mournful example of the re- 
ductio ad absurdum—a destitution of cash.”’ 

Alarm was now visible on the countenances of all, but on no one’s 
nore than on the President’s, when the question as to what measures 
were to be adopted, was referred to his decision. But with an ad- 
wirable promptitude of thought, he extricated himself from his truly 
eubarrassing situation, assigning to Timothy, as a punishment for 

‘late misdemeanors, that he provide for its immediate replenish- 
went. ‘Timothy looked aghast, and was heard muttering over some- 
lung about ‘ declining such honors,’ ‘ resignation,’ &c. &c., but as 
No attention was paid to his remarks by the society, | have deemed 
them undeserving of farther record. 

By this succession of shocks, the minds of the members were 
completely unstrung for farther action, and they now sat, maintain- 
Ng a most dignified silence, and looking as though the events of the 

ast half hour had expanded their originally small stock of wisdom 
0 at least the fourteenth power. Astonished—and, if the truth 
‘ust be told, rather sleepy—at this unwonted silence, the Secretary 
eposed his head for a moment on the table before him. It was only 
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for a moment, but on raising it, to his infinite surprise he found himsel/ 
alone. Silently had each one taken his departure, and left him thys 
solitary and deserted. Collecting together his books and papers, \e 
too was soon on his way to his room, and ere long was reyellip, 
amid dreams of the future fame of : 


Enocu Bisse, Secretary. 





Poor Timothy ! little didst thou think, as thou resortedst to t\, 
honors of thy station, as a defense from the merciless rabble, tha 
thy fate would have been so truly grievous ! Methinks I see the: 
even now rummaging thy pockets for the wherewithal to satisfy (| 
demands of thy President's rapacity—methinks I see the smile o) 
delight that lights up thy features, as some lonely sixpence gree 
thy sight—I sce the blank despair that fills thy face, as thou turnes 
unfilled from thy drawer replete with rusty keys, and all but wha 
thou needest. Heaven speed thee in thy search! May many a 
shilling cause thy pulse to beat yet more violently with delight, and, 
be there a ‘ quarter’ straying unappreciated in this wide world, may 
Providence, in its kindness, cause it to wing its way to thee! Wou|' 
that L—but stop! Reader, excuse these emotions, which a perusal 
of Timothy’s misfortunes has raised in my breast. And dost thou 
not like them, thou canst skip them, but I alas, could not conto! 
myself, and—and—didst ever know an author disown the legitimay 
offspring of his brain, however rude and uncomely it may be? Then 
though thou smilest, pardon me. 


R. 
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Tne wreath that 1 would twine for thee, 
Culled from choicest lowers should be ;— 
Unamingled with dark sorrow’s gloom, 
Beneath hope's sunny ray to bloom ;— 
Sheltered from disappointment’s blast, 

In light and purity to last. 


And though slight the tribute proffered, 
Tis by hallowed friendship offered ;— 
May truth and piety combined, 

Impart their lustre to thy mind, 

Guide in thy youth and future years, 
"Till ends thy life of hopes and fears 
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LITERARY ODDITIES. 


“ Bonum nomen, 
Bonum omen.” 


D'Israext, in his “Curiosities of Literature,” has given this sub- 
ject a most faithful investigation, and for his labors deserves the 
heartfelt gratitude of every prying antiquary. From black letter 
folios, musty manuscripts, and mouldy parchments, be has collected 
a cabinet no less rare than valuable, where specimens are presented 
to the view of all, which before existed only within reach of a fa- 
vored few. He has entered upon a field of exertion whose various 
productions will amply repay the toils of the harvester, will continu- 
ally thicken around the path of discovery, and fire with new zeal the 
laborer in this department of literature. An hundred years hence, 
it is probable some other writer will resume the pen which he has 
laid down, and treat of customs now prevailing, which will then be 
antiquated—elucidate references in books and papers, now so uni- 
versally understood as not to require note or comment, but then ob- 
scured by the rust of age; and thus accomplish for the nineteenth 
century, what D’Israeli has done for the two preceding. Yet like 
to all collectors of cabinets, he has not been so successful but that 
lis stock may be increased by contributions from private sources, and 
as the subject covers quite an extent of ground, much still may be 
obtained, without trenching on the field of his labors. So far at 
least as the Essayist has knowledge, it has not been the case in the 
present instance, though it might well be said of his additions, as 
Aeschylus was accustomed to say of his tragedies, “they are but a 
few small crumbs after the great feasts of Homer.” 

In searching after curiosities of this kind, it is most natural for our 
thoughts to wander over the literary history of our own country. 
The first peculiarity which attracts attention there, is the quaint, 
epigrammatic style which generally prevailed about the time of the 
Salem witcheraft. Its very existence is a singular anomaly, aside 
from a consideration of the curious combinations of words to which 
it has given rise. Why men so intimately acquainted, as those of 
that period seem to have been, with the Greek and Latin languages ; 
those fountains of knowledge and elegance, containing the models re- 
commended to writers for the formation of a pure and classical style, 
by all the teachers of rhetoric from Quinctilian to Blair; why such 
men should cultivate a taste so hostile to refinement, is a problem 
only to be solved by a very minute knowledge of their social habits, 
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their methods of education, and the operation of causes which have 
long since ceased to exert an influence. Yet notwithstanding the 
well earned condemnation which critics are sure to bestow Upon 
those who indulge at present in any thing approaching to such a 
style, there are few who do not read a quotation with greater pleas. 
ure, and awakened interest, when they learn that it comes from a 
‘quaint old author of the former century.” A joke, be it ever so 
poor, is irresistible, when related in their strange phraseology ; and 
even solemn truths are sometimes found stated in such a ludicrous 
manner, as to render their effect directly contrary to what was ori- 
ginally intended. But with all the defects of their sermons, they 
are no doubt more perused now, than the works of our ministers will 
be by the coming generation. ‘The generality of modern sermons are 
selections from the commentaries on the text, diluted—spun to the 
required length by means of synonyms strung together in tedious suc- 
cession, whose frequent repetitions remind us of Battus in Ovid,— 


* Sub illis 
Muntibus, inquit, erant, et erant sub montibus illis.” 


The last century had the bullion—we have the wire: we, the glit- 
ter—they, the substantial reality. Though all does not “ veil to 
wit,” as Barrow said of the age of Charles II. yet another spirit is 
abroad, which will as effectually lop the flourishing branches of our 
literature, and bring a withering blight upon all its hopes. 

Of the writers in the quaint and epigrammatic style, none was 
more remarkable than Cotton Mather. Not a few passages in his 
sermons would strangely exercise the risible muscles of a moder 
congreyation. Even Thomas H. Bayley, or the American Tom 
Hood, “ Hack Von Stretcher,” have scarcely a greater number of 
puns, in proportion to the whole number of words. But besides 
being an inveterate punster, he abounds in ingenious turns, and all 
the literary oddities of a corrupted style. Thus, speaking of the 
attacks to which Christians are subjected from Satan, he says,— 
That foul fiend, falls foul on them. The accuser of men to God, 
is also an accuser of God to men, and when it is a gloomy time with- 
out them, then will Satan suggest terrible things within them.” He 
plays upon words of similar sounds,—* the powers of darkness, take 
the hours of darkness ;”’ and so far does this propensity carry him, 
that he puns upon letters !—‘ Many a man’s cash has been his crime; 
his house has cost him his head ; by his /and, he has forfeited his 
fife.” Yet when we find the grave Matthew Henry punning as if 
he were a witty courtier, we must make allowances for Mather, and 
suffer him to screen himself behind the “spirit of his age.” Henry, 
in speaking of the infants slain by the order of King Herod, says, 
with all the gravity of a commentator, ‘ these were the infantry of 
the noble army of martyrs ;” and again, he calls Christ’s sermon 00 
the mount, ‘a sef sermon,” “xu digaviog aviov.” 
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Although we can exercise some charity towards Mather for pun- 
ning, bis outrageous abuse of figurative language is Without excuse. 
Thus, he says, ‘‘ We do often very childishly cry for a knife to cut 
the fingers of our own souls.” Henry, with all his quaiuiness and 
singular expressions, is never guilty of so flagrant a violation of good 
taste, though many others are not so free from condemnation. Bel- 
thazar Gratian has left to posterity the following choice morsel of 
mental philosophy: “Thoughts flow from the extensive coasts of 
memory, embark on the sea of imagination, arrive at the port of ge- 
nius, to be registered at the custom house of the understanding.” 
The High Sheriff of Oxford has also afforded a case in point, in the 
exordium of an address to the students, by which they were no doubt 
much edified: ‘‘ Arriving at the Mount of St. Mary, in the stony stage 
where I now stand, | have brought you some fine biscuits, carefully 
conserved for the chickens of the church, the sparrows of the spirit, 
and the sweet swallows of salvation.” Even this last specimen is out- 
done by a book published about the time of the “ Praise-God-Bare- 
bones Parliament,” when “ Stand-steadfast on-high,” and “ Fight- 
the-good-fight-of-faith,” usurped the place of plain John and William. 
The following title would certainly not disgrace the author’s name, 
however ridiculous: ‘ Egys of Charity, layed by the Chickens of 
the Covenant, and boiled by the Water of Divine Love. ‘Take ye 
and eat.” 

The Latin language abounds in all the strange peculiarities of ex- 
pression, which we might naturally suppose would originate in the 
solitary cells of gloomy convents, where no higher guide existed, 
than the unpolished standard of monkish taste. Anagrams, acros- 
tics, palindromi, logogriphes, epitaphs, armorial mottoes, and folio 
volumes destitute of two, three and even four particular letters, at- 
test the laborious diligence of minds, which asserted their high pre- 
rogative, and refused to be idle. Who has not met with scraps such 
as the following, floating around as chance quotations, without any 
distinct marks by which to recognize the works in which they ori- 
ginally appeared? ‘* Ora et labora; quicquid libet, licet; dum spi- 
ro, spero ; est Venus in vinis ; respice finem, respice funem; respice, 
aspice, prospice ; ut fluctus fluctumque sic luctus luctum ; schola 
crucis est schola lucis;’’ &c. Even if the works were discovered in 
the dusty alcoves of a foreign library, it is probable that the authors 
would be found to have wasted their energies to as little advantage, 
as one of their sapient brethren, who supposed that in the very let- 
ters of the name yo was contained ll that possibly could be said, 
on the subject of his origin, his mission, and his character. ‘ For, 
first, its being declined with only three cases, did expressively point 
out the Trinity of persons. Then, that the nominative case ending 
ins, the accusative in m, and the ablative in u, did imply some un- 
speakable mystery ; namely, that in words of those initial letters, 
Christ was the Summus or Beginning, the Mepivs or Middle, and 
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the Untimus or end of all things. ‘There was yet a more abstryse 
mystery to be explained, which was accomplished by dividing the 
word into two parts, and separating the s in the middle from the 
two extreme syllables, making a kind of pentameter, the word con- 
sisting of five letters ; and this letter, intermedial s, being in the He- 
brew alphabet called sin, was thought to imply that Jesus should 
purify us from all wickedness.”,-—Witte vs. Wisdome, or a Pane- 
gyrick on Follie by D. Erasmus. . 

Even later writers than the monks have not disdained to exercise 
themselves in this laborious play upon words, as may be proved by 
a reference to one of the many epitaphs, which ‘ Old Mortalities” 
have done well to decipher; if not for their intrinsic value, at least 
for the sake of those who possess a kindred spirit with Leland, the 
good old father of English antiquities. It is engraved on a stone 
which covers the remains of a royal beauty, and if the sentiment 
was not one from which modern feelings revolt, it might perhaps be 
more of a favorite. It reads thus: ‘ Non redolet, sed olet que re- 
dolere solet.”’ 

Verse has sometimes been employed to assist the memory in ref- 
erence to some particular subject, by reducing the terms of explana- 
tion to the most concise and simple forms, and in the following epi- 
taph from the Latin Anthology, the author has been at so much 
pains to compact and condense, that it seems absolutely impossible 
to express the same ideas in a less number of words. 


Pastor, Arator, Eques, pavi, colui, superavi, 
Capras, Rus, Hostes, fronde, ligore, manu.” 


To this may be added a couplet really beautiful, as well as mytholo- 
gically correct. 


“ Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana. 
Ima, Suprema, feras, sceptro, fulgore, sagitta.” 


Our own language possesses some lines in the shape of a lampoon, 
which are not altogether destitute of resemblance to the two pre- 
ceding. 

“ Stair’s neck, mind, wife, sons, grandsons, and the rest, 
Are wry, false, witch, pests, parricides, possessed.” 


And these will recall to every intelligent mind, Milton’s celebrated 
description of Satan’s flight : 


“ O'er bog, or steep, Prough straight, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.” 


Eloquence as well as poetry has also contributed its share of mis- 
guided exertion, in which labor has undermined taste, expression 
thwarted its own object, and the solid charms of propriety have been 
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aeriaced to the false glare of artificial show. St. Augustine, whose 
writings often contain “thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
has been more than once seduced by the meretricious ornaments of 
a corrupted style, and sunk the character of orator in that of quib- 
bler. In the midst of an animated apostrophe, when all the feelings 


of the writer should glow with the ardor of passionate excitement, is 
who could have expected the following combination of quibbling * 


expressions ; 


—utl turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mutlier formosa superné !” 


‘0 dies preclara et pulchra, nesciens vesperum, non habens occa- 
wm, ubi—summa et certa securitas, secura tranquillitas, et tran- 
willa jocunditas, et jocunda felicitas, felix wternitas, eterna beati- 


t do, et beata Trinitas, et ‘Trinitatis unitas, et unitatis deitas,”’ &c. 
Poets, even poet laureates, have degenerated into mere rhymsters, 
> as well as orators into quibblers; and instances of the former are 


found not only in a foreign language, but among the “ select works” 
. of British poetry. Old John Skelton stands at the head of those 
. who believe in the doctrine of Hudibras, 


“ One line ef sense and one of rhyme, 
h ' —" 
I think’s suffiefent at one time; 


though without entering into the merits of his thoughts, in the in- 
iduction to his “ Boke of Colin Clout,” he is candid enough to 
admit, that 
—his rime is ragged, 
- Tattered, and ingged, 
Rudely rayne beaten, 
Rusty and mooth eaten.” 


lathe verse in which he states it, he no doubt proves bis proposi- 


D, von; but it may gratify some readers to have a little more, as it will 
e- ve rather difficult to procure the “ Boke” for themselves. 
Ilis head is so fat . . . ? 
He wotteth never what And how when ye giue orders 
Nor whereof he speaketh : In your prouinciall borders, 
ed He eryeth and he creketh, As insipientes. 
He pryeth and peketh, Some are insuflicientes, > 
He chydes and he chatters, Some parum sapientes, uae 
He prates and he patters, Some nihil intelligentes, aX. 
He ely tters and he clatters, Some valde negligentes, &) 
He medles and he smatters, Some nullum sensum habentes !" + 
He glosses and he flatters. on 
1iS- 4 
ion A single quotation will conclude the long, and perhaps to some bs ' 
>en wdious list. It comes from Hawes’ “ Pastime of Plesure,”’ aad if it ae 
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possesses any sense at all, it lies exceedingly deep—certainly beyond 
our comprehension. 

‘ Measure measurying, measuratly taketh 

Measure measurying, measuratly dothe all 

Measure measurying, measuratly maketh 

Measure measurying, measnratlye guide shall 

Measure measurying, measuratly dothe call 

Measure measurying, to right hye preeminence 

For alway measure, Is ground of excellence.” 


The above examples suggest a few reflections. 

We live ina polished age. Grace, ease, and beauty, are blended 
in the style of our leading writers of prose. Their faults arise rather 
from an excess of refinement, than its absence, and of course are 
the more readily pardoned. Poetry has unbound herself from the 
shackles of art, wit, and the loathsome principles of the Satanic 
school, and seems about to be reinstated, by the assistance of , 
Wordsworth, and a ‘Talfourd, on her former throne of good sense, 
truth, and natural simplicity. The full blaze of literary light pours 
upon us, and we are at a loss to conceive, how a corrupted taste 
could at different periods of the world’s history, have gained so 
universal an ascendency. Yet so strong have been its fetters, and 
so riveted, that the colossal strength of a Shakspeare, was requi- 
red to raise the standard of the drama—of a Milton, to “ weav 
his garland with the lightenings” of popular vengeance, and w 
overleap the bounds of prejudice to trust his fame with posterity— 
and of a Johnson, to prepare the way of less vigorous candidates 
for literary distinction. ‘These mighty champions were successful. 
But how many whose powers were inferior to the attempt, hav 
fallen—victims to the persecution of their enemies—unknown and 
unregarded defenders of the Republic of Letters ! 

Literature as well as life, and painting, has its light and shade. 
The midnight heavens are not filled with a single huge star. Ten 
thousand are scattered through their depths, to shine still brighter 
from contrast with the surrounding darkness, and please still more 
with the variety. of their lustre. ‘Thus the great works of genius ap- 
pear only here and there, and the faults of a corrupted taste, and tli 
mistakes of conceited ignorance, constitute the shade which enables 
their light to be seen to the best advantage. 

Jam Satis. 
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‘Trey bid me never speak again 
Thy name to me so dear: 

And hitle do they beed my pain, 
Or mark the gath ring tear 

We lov'd—alas that ple sity thought 

jut mockery how seems 

And dearly were those moments bought, 

To prove but idle dreams 


Hlow oft I've gazed upon thy face, 
And watch'd thy heart with fear 
Lest others might thy love displace, 
Or leave their image there. 
Tlow off upon the present hous 
We painted future bliss ; 
Nor dreamt that pride’s unfeeling power 
Would dash it with distress. 


They bid us part, because thou'rt poor 
Ah litte do they know, 

That I thy love shall value more 
Than gold can e’er bestow. 

Farewell my love! this faithful hean 
To thee alone is given, 

And since we now on earth must part 
We'll meet and love in Heaven 


STORY OF A LIFE 


As | was walking towards the close of day, in a somewhat medi- 
tative mood, accident led me into the grave-yard. It was evening, 
ind the rich tints in the western sky, showed the lingering influence 
of the parting sun; while the balmy breathing of the air around me, 
the perfect silence and repose of nature, the solemnity of the place, 
combined to inspire thoughts of a more sombre hue than those which 
sually possess my breast. 

As I moved along, I passed the tomb of one who had been the 
inend of my early days. His was a character compounded of 
‘range materials—though he had a generous heart and warm feel- 
ings, and possessed talents which fitted him for any sphere, yet the 
neteor-light of fancy, and the deceptious glare of imagination too 
Men led astray his judgment, and blinded his principles. His con- 
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ceptions were never half realized, his plans were never half matured. 
his hopes were never half fulfilled, for fancy had taken the reins from 
reason, and the imagination had usurped the empire of the understand. 
ing. Still, although he disappointed his friends, and gladdened tie 
hearts of his enemies by his eccentric course, he ever possessed 
enough of virtue to secure the lasting affection of all who knew hiy, 
—and while friends lamented his inconstancy of feeling, and sighed 
over the failure of his attempts, even enemies could not deny that jc 

ssessed genius and talents, which, if properly directed, would ena- 
ble him to shine as an ornament of his profession and of his country. 

He sent me once a short history of bis life which 1 will trays. 
cribe here, for it may improve those who have feelings and an iw. 
agination like his. 1 will only premise, (for the sake of clearness, 
that in it he speaks of himself in the third person, and under ti 
name of Alonzo. He begins thus,— 

‘ You ask with much solicitude afier Alonzo. Ido not wonde, 
at it, but if you have vanity, let me tell you, that you are not alone 
in your adiniration of him. The greatest have received from hiv 
lessons of wisdom and the best have listened to his lessons of n- 
rality, yet is he neither wise nor moral. Io truth, he is a compow’ 
of inconsistencies, (though not an amalgamation of them,) at one 
moment you see an exhibition of giant strength, at the next of in- 
fant weakness; at sometimes you hear the wisdom of a sage, and 
close on its heels treads the folly of an idiot ; one sentence will yive 
you the wit of Lucian, and the next shall be enveloped in more 
than Beeotian dullness. 

“ But enough of generals, let us come to particulars. I see you 
are interested in the man and his character may afford you instruc- 
tion. Ihave known him from the cradle; and can give you bis 
history almost from the dawn of his existence. 

“ He was the youngest of five children. The mother who bore 
him brought him forth in pain and sickness and sorrow—the earl) 
hopes of her youth had been blasted,—where she had garnered up 
her heart thieves broke in and stole—the sun that rose bright was 
overclouded—she lay down in sorrow and arose in sorrow—her eve- 
ning and her morning draught were from the cup of affliction ; and 
whenever it was presented, she drained it to the very dregs, with 
the heart and smile of an angel. When this child came, she doate:! 
an it as the harbinger of better times, as the dove that was bringing 
an olive branch to show that the waters of affliction were subsiding. 

Is it surprising, my friend, that this child was the idol of the 
family? And when I add that from the moment his lips first moved 
with an intelligible sound, he was distinguished not only for preco- 
city of feeling and intellect, but for what hangs longer behind, nice, 
accurate and acute discrimination, you will not wonder that he was 
worshipped. It could not be expected that maternal, brotherly or 
sisterly affection, should slumber over such an infant, born at such 
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time; with his breath, they sighed—with his sighs, they wept— 
brothers and sisters were proud of him, and—better than all—a 
mother was not ashamed of him. All thought him a prodigy and 
each strove to inake him so. 

“They were not mistaken in his intellect. It was strong. From 
the time when he began his letters until he took his degree in col- 
lege, he was first of his class wherever he chose to be. I have 
known him, in four days, astonish his preceptor by reciting what his 
class had labored upon for three weeks during his absence. And 
when he had done it, he threw by his books, and went to sleep as 
if he had nothing else to do in the world, but to dream away the 
residue of a life, worth little to himself and less to his friends. 

* At this time his master was proud of him, and ashamed of him, 
raised him and blamed him, complained of him and thanked him. 
{e was urged on from class to class—sometimes to help him, oftener 
to disgrace him. But from whatever cause it happened, he took 
the lead, and no time found him lagging behind any other one. But 
he indulged himself in every species of amusement—with money 
enough from the kindest mother and the most partial friends, he 
sold his books that he might get more to squander upon vices that 
exceeded his years, and purchase pleasures that were beyond his 
capacity of enjoyment. 

“He left the academy distinguished alike for talents and folly ; 
for vice and virtue. And various were the sage prognostications 
that wise ones made as to his future success in life. Some there 
were that foretold his downfall; that saw, (as they supposed with 
unerring ken,) the very rock on which heaven had predetermined 
that he should be shipwrecked. ‘They were mistaken. And you 
may rely upon it, that if he sinks at all, he will go down with colors 
fying. He would rather sink with a flag at the top, than float dis- 
masted, 

“ But to return to his life. He left the academy with a character 
for talents,x—no character for morals—and very much of a character 
for disobedience and rebellion. Yet he deserved neither, that is, he 
deserved neither in the degree in which it was bestowed upon him. 

“As to his talents his reputation was half deserved, and the 
other half was the creature not of partiality, but of a kind of won- 
derment that had nothing of friendliness in it, and consisted merely 
man abstract desire to worship, and those who had no God, thought 
it necessary to make an idol. 

“In his moral character he was never vicious from natural de- 
pravity of heart, but he erred, if I may so call it, from necessity. 
There were none with whom he could associate—none to appreciate 
his heart and feelings—none to pardon the frailties of his nature. 

is quick sensibilities were made the subjects of jesting, and the 
romance of his imagination became a matter for every-day ridicule. 
lt is no wonder then, that reared as he had been, with a tenderness 
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which exceeded even a mother’s love, he should turn away wit) 
disgust from the heartlessness of the world around him. The ¢op. 
trast was too overpowering, and as a relief from his sorrows he fled 
to dissipation. 

« But the general tenor of his life and character was correct, ang 
under all circumstances it is not surprising that Alonzo’s Vanity was 
made somewhat dropsical. He was puffed up beyond a faith{y! 
measurement. Still be withheld himself, and during his collegiate 
course he kept a steady curb upon his feelings ; yet, suffering them 
and his imagination with them, to run as fast and as far, as sound 
judgment could whistle them back ; sometimes, perhaps, a little 
farther. 

‘When he entered College, he measured his classmates, and 
found none as tall when standing as he himself was when sitting. 
Knowing, therefore, that he could look over their heads without the 
exertion of rising, he seldom took the pains to get up. He deter- 
mined at once what rank to take in the class—and he took it. Ip- 
dustry toiled after him in vain; genius started on eagle-pinion, but 
her flight was below him, and he looked laughing down on fluttering 
talent and panting labor, in the full consciousness that neither the 
one nor the other could approach near enough to breathe upon the 
the skirts of his garments. 

“The knowledge of his own strength and an almost unbounded 
confidence in it, prevented its regular exertion. He needed no ex- 
periment to convince himself of his power, and he saw that others 
already felt and acknowledged it. Finding how easily he could win 
the race, he stopped to amuse himself with the flowers that grew in 
the hedges, and trusted to speed to bring him in first at the winning- 
post. Thus while friends grieved and enemies rejoiced in the belief 
that he was loitering away his time by the way-side, competitors 
were suddenly astonished to find that he had distanced them. 

“ This part of his character has been little understood, and less by 
himself than by others. In its consequences it has nearly destroyed 
him. His natural indolence was indulged by such a remission of 
labor ; time enough was given to confirm the dreamy languor of his 
life ; his pride was gratified in feeling that he could leap the whole 
course at a single bound ; his vanity was flattered in showing it, and 
he found an additional source of amusement in the gaping wonder 
of those who gazed upon him, as if his performances were little less 
than miraculous. All these feelings conspired to make his course 
erratic. He never revolved in any regular orbit ; but coming occa- 
sionally into the system like a comet, he was running at one time 
nearly on the disk of the sun, and at the next, perhaps, he flew 
away to an almost returnless distance from the regions of light. 

“ But this mode of life could not last forever. The hunger of the 
mind, the cravings of the heart, require more substantial food than 
air. And even vanity herself, will in the end become tired and sick- 
ened with the gaping of fools. 
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« What then was to be done ? Courted and caressed by all—though 
inderstood by none; laughed with for wit he never had, because 
.was the fashion to believe he had it; admired for sagacity that 
was nothing more than a set of lucky blunders ; praised for courage, 
‘hat was only the courage of fools who rush in where “ angels fear to 
wead ;” looked up to for information that was in truth a mere patch- 
work, made by culling here and there a shred that the poorest beg- 
var in literature would have cast away ; sought after as the genius 
of conviviality, but found an untimely preacher of morals; the very 
essence of mirth, and yet the constant cause of sorrow, what should 
Alonzo have done ? 

“The wide world was before him; all the varieties of happiness 
sood within his reach; he had but to choose and take. Pity it is 
he chose so ill. Friends wept and foes sneered as he pushed off 
vis litle bark into what be thought an ocean of delight. Caution 
otlered to stand at the helm; wisdom would have furnished him 
with a chart ; but no—curiosity impelled—beauty smiled—pleasure 
teckoned—and he launched upon the waters, reckless of tempests 
and fearful only of acalm. Many and many a year has he been 
tossing about in alternate elevation and depression; now on the 
sparkling summit of the wave and now sinking in its abyss. His 
voyage has been a voyage of discovery as well as of traflic. He 
has coasted the whole ocean of iniquity—not an island rises on its 
surface, not a promontory juts into its sides, not a bay recedes from 
the lash of its waters, that he has not often visited, and at each visit 
thrown ashore a portion of his conscience. He is now seeking to 
return, and as one just awakened from sleep by the cry of fire, gazes 
about him, half in anxiety and half in stupor, so he looks out into 
the darkness, with the vain hope of descrying that peaceful shore, 
which, in a thoughtless, not a guilty moment, he abandoned ; vain 
hope! The ocean is trackless ; his boat is crazy ; the winds and the 
waves are against him; he is without chart and without compass ; 
the only reckoning that he has kept is an enumeration of follies and 
crimes upon the little scrap of his conscience that is left, and he has 
not one friend on shore to throw a signal rocket into the sky to direct 
is course—poor fellow! I fear he is lost. 

“Such is the man you have admired ; such is the man the public 
las envied; such is the man whom friends have loved and foes have 
feared; such is the man who substituted his fancy for his reason, 
and worshipped himself instead of his God. Now what is he? The 
owner of a broken constitution, a rusty mind, and a rotten heart. 
The intellect that once coruscated with flashes that showed their 
own quality, while they lightened up surrounding objects, is now 
obscured and cloudy ; the imagination that peopled the kingdom of 
his mind with brighter creations than poets dream of, has left his 
cold bosom for some more congenial region; the heart that once 
throbbed responsively to every thing that was good, like the Eolian 
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harp that whispered music to the softest breeze, now hardly wakens 
at the loudest cry of conscience, and never starts but at the scorpion 
sting of remorse. 

“Do you envy that man? Look into his bosom! See how many 
hours he spends in unavailing regret, how often he wastes the pres- 
ent in thinking of the past, how many times and how long he pon- 
ders on good advice neglected, salutary admonitions disregarded, 
tender mercies refused, solemn warnings scoffed at. Every hour of 
his life he sows the seeds of repentance, but never produces the fruit 
of amendment. ‘Thus he goes on from sin to remorse and from 
remorse to sin. At this moment he is tired of sin. Satiety has be- 
gotten disgust and he strives to reform in part for the sake of variety, 

“Is such aman to be respected? Yet you admire him. | do 
not wonder at it. At the moment when you saw him, his soul had 
broken out of his bosom to gambol in the purer air of virtue, with 
more than the delight of a devil escaped from hell. You have seen 
what he is! You cannot even imagine what he might have been. 
Tell me not of his genius—his genius has destroyed his happiness. 
Talk not to me of his talents—his talents have undone his heart. 
He is alone and sad, wearied with the tumult of life and sick of its 
cares and sorrows. ‘The days of his youth—the friends of his youth 
—the feelings of his youth are gone. ‘The mother whose tender 
care watched over the years of his infancy—the father whose coun- 
sels guided his early life—the sisters who shared his sports—all are 
gone. Heis alone and sad” * * * * * 

And thus ends his story. He set out in life with as ardent aspi- 
rations after virtue as ever entered the heart of man, and cherished 
hopes as high as ever he had who reached the ‘ topmost round of 
young ambition’s ladder,” yet he was neither virtuous nor successful, 
for he never took a right view of life, but always lived in the fairy 
world of his own creation; and when he had dreamed out his dream, 
and attempted to turn his eyes upon human nature, as it is, he 
found that his vision was too enlarged for the dull realities of lile, 
and that the earth-bound creatures of our sphere were beings far 
less beautiful and feeling than the bright conceptions of his own ima- 
gination. 

And he died—far from the home of his childhood—with no friend 
to soothe his dying hours—no loving hand to smooth his pathway 
to the tomb—but strangers wept for him, and in the grave perhaps 
he found that peace which on earth he denied himself. 

No train of senseless mourners followed him to his home,—no 
proud mausoleum decks the earth where his dust reposes,—but the 
winds of heaven sweep their solemn requiem over his grave and the 
tears of friends have hallowed the spot where lie his ashes. 
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A SISTERS DREAM. 


( Waking.) 


“Tt as my sister's voiee—No, no, a dream 

Has waked its echo, in my lonely heart; 
And like the dungeon’s solitary beam, 

That bids the tears in captive eyes to start, 
It calls to mind the joys that now are past, 
Tvo bright, too heavenly pure, on earth to last. 


( Trying to sleep.) 


“Oh! let me hear that silver voice again, 
If only in the dreamet’s fancied sound ; 
Let me but hear its melody, and then 
In sweetest ecstacies of pleasure drowned, 
I'll sleep away the hours, nor wish to wake, 
And thus its fairy tones of music break.’ 


( Slee ps.) 


Again has sleep with soft oblivious hand, 
Shut down the silken lashes of her eyes; 

And thoughts all beautiful, serene and bland, 
Pass as the sun-lit clouds o'er summer skies, 

Causing her ruby lips 4 smile to bear, 


Such as angelic beings love to wear. 


Her bosom heaves—a gentle sigh is heard, 
And murmuring words fall softly on the air, 
As downy plumage from a wandering bird, 
Or dying beauty’s fondly-whispered prayer 
She speaks in slumber, (whilst there falls a tear,) 
‘Oh Mary, Mary, sister! art thou here ? 
GAMMA. 





THE REAL OBJECT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue character and usefulness of philosophy, as it has existed in 
the world, have been so changing and doubtful that the attentive 
‘tudent yields cautiously to its deductions, and the man of mere 
practical experience suspects its most imposing inferences. ‘Truth 
‘as ever been the professed end of the philosopher’s search, and the 
object of his pure devotion. He has sought it for its intrinsic beauty 
and glory, alledging at the same time, that this beauty was its being 
‘sentially eternal and immutable. And yet, philosophy, the boast- 
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ed image of enduring truth, has wandered in twilight, giving to phan- 
toms—forms and names and reality! It has created for its disciples 
an indefinable universe of eternal essences, pre-existent to the actua| 
manifestation of real forms; it has reflected these original essences 
in ideal images upon the human mind, and then between these ex. 
tremes it has thrown the world of sensible forms, an emanation from 
the essentials, pausing to be recognized through the medium of the 
correspondent images. At another time, it has annihilated the ex. 
ternal world, or converted it into a crowded concourse of restless an: 
jostling conceptions. And, at once to crown and certify its madness. 
it has assailed its own temple, the mind—driven out its native occu- 
pants—and converted the abode of reason into the lodging place of 
wandering impressions. ‘These errors and a thousand others equally 
absurd and contradictory, have disgraced the history of hilosophy 
in all its departments, logical, mental and physical. It was the 
honor of Socrates, that he was reputed to have brought philosophy 
down from Heaven to reside among men,—but as if error on eart) 
were omnipotent, even this heavenly guest, like the frail objects o! 
its beneficence, has ever been the unfortunate victim of seduction. 

It would seem that the world, so often misled by the pretensions 
of philosophy, would long since have abandoned it to merited obliv- 
ion ;—that hope so often wearied with delay, and tortured with fina! 
disappointment, would have expired in despair, and left ill-fated 
man to mingle and die with the brute. But instead of this, every 
disappointment, though followed by greater distrust and caution, 
has yet prompted to increased assiduity in its cultivation ; and as 
consequence of this it has been constantly advancing towards per- 
fection. Asa general science the maxims that should govern it 
investigations are mostly settled. Philosophy has to do with actual 
phenomena. Its object is to observe, compare and classify facts, 
and to deduce from these, principles. [ts sole concern is with what 
is revealed and definable. It may discover but cannot original 
new facts or principles. This is the object of philosophy, simp! 
and obvious, it is true, yet sufficiently neglected to justily distinct 
notice in this essay. From the objects of philosophy it is easy \ 
discover its utility. ‘This consists in ascertaining what is fixed an: 
uniform in nature, and what is capable of modification and chang 
thus directing industry to its proper end—the production of possi 
and beneficial changes. It points out to us all the available re- 
sources of nature—informs us of their value—and teaches the e%- 
tent to which they are subject to human control. By it we leam 
how to accommodate ourselves to what is established, and to appr 
priate what is changeable. 

Ancient philosophy was so little connected with practical sub- 
jects, that its errors and absurdities were of little consequence, e 
cept as they disturbed the vanity or disappointed the dreams of I 
disciples. But now it has extended to every project of lite, a0 
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yas its distinct departments. It is the great school in which we 
mbibe or correct all our notions of mind, matter and religion. 
Hence the slightest error or oversight now may be more disastrous 
n its consequences than the most monstrous reverie of antiquity. 
Then it was in its boyhood. Its extravagances, its follies and its 
airy castles, were all charged upon its youth, and wise men forgot 
them. But now it wears the mien of age and wisdom, and the 
world looks up to it with reverence. For this reason, in propor- 
jon as philosophy has advanced towards truth, have its remaining 
errors been injurious. Science has suffered long from those errors, 
jut more than all they have injured religion. Pertaining as that 
does to an infinite Creator and an endless existence, philosophy has 
found in it an ample field for boundless speculation. And the de- 
velopments of this immortal relation, being all locked in the unre- 
vealed future, except so far as facts are necessary to this brief state 
of preparation, philosophy has full license for most capricious con- 
ectures. For, when the subject is of such extent and the facts 
revealed so few, there is little danger of detection in error, whatever 
may be the extravagance of the speculative adventurer. 

Religion, stung and exasperated at the injuries she has thus receiv- 
ed from a false philosophy, has recoiled upon her enemy, and at times 
0 forgotten the maxims of wisdom, as to deny all the pretensions of 
her genuine and equally injured sister. But the time must come, 
when this unnatural separation will terminate. Undoubtedly both 
have erred, and therefore neither is perfect. If men, out of a mis- 
taken adherence to philosophy, will reject religion, alledging that 
under an ever varying character, it has maintained a uniform claim 
to divine and therefore infallible origin, then may religion retort the 
same, and the contest ends in the overthrow of both. The time 
has come for the final encounter. The awakened attention of the 
world, and the accumulated energies of both, proclaim that one or 
the other must fall, or both join hands in eternal reconciliation. 
Philosophy cannot die. Its foundation and its history prove it im- 
mortal. But if religion falls, it leaves our relations to God and im- 
mortality shrouded in darkness—a darkness which philosophy can 
never penetrate, for it is bound by fundamental maxims to the con- 
sideration of revealed facts. If religion falls, a faint twilight lingers 
around existence here, and beyond,— involving night. But neither 
will fall. Both have erred, and concession is becoming to both. 
Philosophy must lay aside its arrogance, and be content to occupy its 
appropriate sphere. As to what lies beyond the limits of human 
liscovery, it must listen to the testimony of religion, convinced that 
lacts may be revealed by inspired communication, and if revealed, 
may be attested with evidence, in kind and in amount, as satisfactory 
4s that of sense or consciousness. 

Religion too, must renounce her contempt for human reason, res- 
pect philosophy, and welcome its cooperation. Claiming for itself 
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the province of inspiration, it must yield that of nature to Philoso- 
phy. And truly, if the great Source of all knowledge has commit. 
ted to her the mysteries of immortality, she may well be contented 
though philosophy presides in the lower school of nature. Ag 
friends to both, we rejoice in these prospective concessions, and in 
the hope of no distant reconciliation. Stull we may be rash; there 
is yet danger of encroachments on both sides. Religion, weeping 
over the errors and miseries of man, is eager to enlist all her allies 
and hasten to his speedy deliverance. There is danger therefore 
that she will remit her severity in examining the credentials of those 
allies, and by admitting traitors in disguise, expose herself to de- 
sertion in the hour of trial. On the other hand, philosophy, aston- 
ished at its own attainments, and intoxicated with new discoveries 
of its powers, is in danger of self sufficiency. Occupied in tracing 
the progressive steps of nature, it will be liable to neglect religion, 
and incur disappointment when at length it has followed secondary 
causes to their limits, and there shall find its need of @ superior 
hand to guide it onward to the great final Cause. As the universe 
is bounded, that limit will be reached, and then philosophy must sit 
down in despair, if she will be independent of a heavenly guide. 
The friends of philosophy and religion have therefore equal need of 
caution in order to bring about their reconciliation, that grand 


“consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


Especially does it become the friends of religion to learn what con- 
cessions are demanded of them, and to avoid every hasty act. Re- 
ligion, though consistent with a true philosophy, is not discoverable 
by it. That philosophy is the result of the combined and perfect 
development of reason and observation,—powers, which, far as they 
may penetrate, can never comprehend the secret counsels of the 
Deity. It is plain then, that religion stands, if it stand at all, not on 
philosophy, but upon its own peculiar evidence and authority. lis 
sanctions and its credentials are derived from Him who proposes in 
them His own will as the supreme law of the universe. If He is 
the author of religion, then He has based it upon that peculiar evi- 
dence. Why then do its advocates resort so much to philosopliy, 
and call in that to silence the objections of its adversaries? If it 
could have been established upon philosophy, it would never have 
been revealed in a manner so extraordinary. Like all other scien- 
ces built upon reason and observation, it would have lain concealed 
till philosophy had stumbled upon and discovered it. But professing 
as it does, for its character a divine origin, and for its claims a divine 
attestation, its friends do it fatal discredit when they attempt to sus- 
tain any of its peculiar doctrines by other than divine testimony. 
Their proper business with philosophy is, either to reconcile it with 
religion, or to show by reason and observation that it is false. ‘That 
we may not seem to be assailing a man of straw, we will illustrate 
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ar remarks by reference to a common error of the advocates of re- 
son at the present day. They attempt by a skillful analysis to 
pow, that in the nature of things, there is a necessity which origi- 
gates and defines evangelical virtue. ‘They find, that in the estab- 
ished order of nature and the enduring susceptibilities of the mind, 
there can be no change—that human conduct is the only variable 
thing in the case, and that this is subject to the free will—and more- 
over that the nature of that conduct must determine the fitness and 
therefore the condition of the soul. Here then is a necessity, and 
fthe mind adapts itself to it, it is happy; if not, it is tormented, 
Hence every wise man will cultivate this adaptation, which is an- 
other term for virtue. ‘There is therefore a necessity for virtue, 
and every man who sees the true nature of things, must feel con- 
strained to be virtuous. Whence then, we ask, does virtue origi- 
nate? In necessity. And what is that submission which the ra- 
tional man must pay to this necessity? Prudence, an accommoda- 
ion to circumstances which he cannot modify. And this is called 
virtue! And he who cherishes it, is flattered with hopes of heaven, 
while he has not an emotion of evangelical faith, the essential sa- 
ving characteristic of genuine virtue—for the faith of the gospel is 
neither a belief in evidence, nor a pliant prudence. It is a humble 
trust in the Deity as good and wise enough to govern, involving a 
cordial submission to his directions without inquiring their reasons 
or necessity. How fatally does religion mistake, when she leaves 
authority for philosophy. But another and more serious conse- 
quence of this error is found in its further development. The ene- 
mies of religion, seeing that virtue thus defined, is the “ virtue of 
necessity,’ and therefore destitute of intrinsic excellence, inquire, 
“How can God make it the ground of eternal distinction in the 
awards of the final judgment.” And it is replied that God sees 
this necessity, and to it conforms the requirements and sanctions of 
his law,—nay, that he must do this or he would cease to befriend 
the interests of his kingdom. ‘Thus, the independent sovereign of 
the universe is represented as stooping from heaven to inform the 
prostrate victims of an unseen necessity that He too can do nothing 
but submit to the same inexorable power. And when rebellious 
men complain and ask the reason of their prospective doom, His 
ministers proclaim this apology—* He cannot do otherwise.” 
Philosophy asks, “why should we be virtuous?” Religion is 
aught by its author to reply,—-because God chooses and commands 
it, It asks why will he punish sin? The answer is, because he 
chooses and threatens to do so. If men will not be satisfied with 
such terms, the defender of the faith is never authorized to propose 
new and more accommodating expositions. By leaving such ques- 
tions where the Bible leaves them, an opportunity is given for faith. 
By resorting to philosophy, faith 1s destroyed, and religion dies in 
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278 TO ELIZA. 


its own sanctuary by the hands of its own friends. The noblest off. 
spring of philosophy is prudence, the child of faith is virtue. It be- 
comes the friends of religion therefore to give pate its place, 
but never to concede to it the province of revelation, nor receive it 
as a substitute for that authority upon which religion is founded. 
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TO ELIZA. ou 
$0 
Time has mown many a clip wt 
With his long blade, Eliza, du 
Since first in early youth we met, fe: 
And laughed and played, Eliza. 
; Aud though we're older now, - 
And somewhat changed, Eliza, ni 
Were we, by change or absent years, na 
Ever estranged, Eliza? of 
Vi 
Hiad memory’s mystic chain VW 
No power to bind, Eliza? he 
Were we not made with feelings, too, a“ 
Nor deaf, nor blind, Eliza? ' 
x 
When you've a happy home pt 
In the far West, Eliza, m 
Aud when your hand by other friends Ww 
Is warmly pressed, Eliza, ot 
, 
Shall Memory’s eye grow dim, - 
And friendship end, Eliza . 
Will you not give a moment's thought , 
To an old friend, Eliza? 
ne 
One wish—Joy light your eye— ol 
Hope swell your heart, Eliza! D 
One wish—but duty calls away, be 
And we must part, Eliza. ce 
Take, then, a simple boon, ke 
My name to tell, Eliza— ve 
And if we ne'er may meet again, ln 
Farewell, farewell, Eliza! ti 
S| 
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LETTERS FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


No. L. 


Harper's Ferry, Va., May 2, 1837. 

Tury who like ourselves, my dear ****, have been only “ 'Tarry 
at Home Travellers,” may perhaps find some gratification m the de- 
scription of the scenes and incidents even of a little travel in one of 
our neighboring states. As you requested it, especially, I feel under 
some obligations to attempt the unwonted task of a travelling letter 
writer; which I do, however, with the assurance that your kind in- 
dulgence will make up for the want of intrinsic interest, which, I 
fear, will too greatly characterize my epistles. 

For the first time, | am in the Old Dominion ; the state in many 
respects so highly distinguished above most others of our Union. Its 
rivers and its mountains—its linestone caverns, and other remarkable 
natural curiosities—its salubrious watering places—the circumstances 
of its settlement and infancy—the events of our Revolution, of which 


Virginia was the theatre—the fact that to that state we owe our 
Washington, and Patrick Henry, and Madison, and Marshall, with a 


host of our most illustrious patriots and statesmen of the present as 
well as of former days—all these, make Virginia the object of no 
common interest. e may be allowed to fee! a glow of patriotic 
pride, too, as we remember that the men whom we have named are 
not alone Virginia’s sons, but those of our common country ; and as 
we pass beneath the brow of Monticello, or bend over the tomb of 
our country’s father, our hearts may well grow indignant at the 
thought of a dissolution of the union of those who are bound together 
as one people, by ties so strong, and recollections so sacred, as those 
which unite our citizens in interest, in character, and in feeling. 
Yesterday morning, you remember, when we left home, the cloudi- 
ness and coolness of the weather promised us but little pleasure from 
our first day’s Maying. As we steamed it rapidly down the noble 
Delaware, we passed in quick succession the southern front of our 
beautiful city, its Navy Yard, Fort Mifflin, and the Lazaretto. The 
country on each side of the river, which is too level ever to appear in- 
teresting, seemed particularly dull at this time, from the absence of the 
verdure usual at this season. Wilmington, on our right, appeared to 
lie almost below the level of the water; and the course of the beau- 
tiful Christiana, at whose junction with the Brandywine the town is 
Situated, could only be marked by the sails which here and there 
mght be seen through the openings in the woods. Before we ar- 
rived at Newcastle, where we were to transfer ourselves to the rail- 
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road cars for Frenchtown, the sun had dispersed the clouds, and 
under a clear sky we were rapidly and pleasantly transported across 
the peninsula. By 3 P. M. we had sailed down the Chesapeake 
delivered our passengers for Norfolk and Richmond to the steamer 
that was in waiting near the mouth of the Patapsco, and had reached 
the Monumental city. 

We had sufficient time in the afternoon to perambulate throush 
the pleasantest streets of the city, under the guidance of a kind Bal- 
timorean friend, with whom we visited the Monuments and the Ca- 
thedral, which have so often been described that I need only men- 
tion them. ‘The manner in which we spent a delightful evening wil] 
be narrated at some other time, as since the “right of search’’ has 
been deputed to all our postmasters, it would hardly be safe to run 
the risk of exposure by committing it to the mail. Suffice it to say, 
that it was in the company of an esteemed friend from Philadelphia, 
whom we chanced to meet in our walk, and in as good a place as 
the lecture room of the Rev. Dr. H.’s church. We may venture 
to add, that an evening spent at a Baltimore “ fair,’ confirmed our 

revious impression of the deservedly high reputation of Baltimore 
ene. 

Expecting to spend a few days in B. on our homeward route, and 
disposed to lose no time in reaching a warmer clime by moving far- 
ther south, we started at six this morning for this place. The rail 
road, which has been in operation for some months, was not in very 
good order ; and indeed, we should think it difficult to keep it in good 
order for any considerable length of time, on account of the great 
number of curves in the road. As the morning was cool, though 
clear, we were compelled to keep up the windows of the cars, so 
that we were debarred from the sight of much of the beautiful scene- 
ry that lies on each side of the road. In about an hour and a half, 
we stopped to breakfast at Ellicott’s Mills, where we were again 
obliged to regret the diminution of the beauty of the surrounding 
country, occasioned by the entire absence of foliage from the forest 
trees. Soon after 12 0’clock, M. we parted with those of our fel- 
low passengers whose course was towards Wheeling, Va. and “ the 
West,” who here turned to the northwest, on the branch of the rail 
road from Fredericktown, Md. The country hereabouts began to 
assume new interest from the presence of the mountains, a feature 
of the landscape which proves a source of endless variety, and, to 
me, of unwearied pleasure. 

About twelve miles from this place, at the Point of Rocks, we 
came in sight of the Potomac. From this point the rail road runs 
along the bank of the river, and follows the windings of its beautiful 
and rapid stream. ‘To lay the rails it has been necessary, in many 
places, to cut out the solid rock ; and we had thus, on the one hand, 
the overhanging cliff for many feet above us, and on the other, and 
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as far below, the river kept up its incessant and pleasing murmur, as 
dashed over the rocks so thickly scattered throughout its bed. 
The scenery here is not dissimilar to that which may be observed 
from the canal on the banks of the Susquehannah, above Harris- 
burg, though the latter is greatly inferior in beauty, since the moun- 
wins there are neither so extensive, so lofty, nor so bold. 

Almost the first object that attracted our notice when near the 
town, Was a neat and even handsome church, seated on a lofty bill 
mediately back of the village; and we soon formed the determi- 
gation to pay it an early visit, as its location promised us a very ex- 
wensive view of the surrounding country. We crossed the Potomac 
oa the rail road bridge, and at about 3 P. M. took up our comforta- 
ble quarters in the National Hotel, kept by Mr. Gibson. The views 
fom the windows of this house are such as are afforded by few oth- 
ers in the United States. Opposite one, on the east, isa lofty 
mountain, at whose base rolls the Potomac, rushing to its Junction 
with the Shenandoah. From another, is seen the view usually giv- 
eo in engravings of this place; and of which they will afford you 
aclearer idea than you could gain from any description of mine, 
though pen and pencil are alike inadequate to give you even a faint 
conception of its beauty and grandeur. 

As soon as we were somewhat rested, and had dined, we sought 
the hill before mentioned, the base of which was but a few rods dis- 
tant from our hotel. We ascended it by means of natural steps, or, 
rather, steps cut in the rock. ‘The church itself lost much of its in- 
terest to us, When we discovered that it was dedicated to the super- 
sitions of the Romanists: they certainly have displayed most ex- 
vellent taste and judgment, however, in the selection of this spot for 
the edifice. 

From the steps of the church, and at an elevation perhaps of two 
hundred feet from the river, we had a view more beautiful than any 
Ihad ever beheld. We were on a mountain and surrounded by 
mountains. On our right, was a ridge, extending before and behind 
usas far as the eye could reach; and on whose slopes the clouds 
ty their shadows were producing an ever changing contrast of light 
ind shade, heightened by the varied coloring of the forests, from the 
dark ever-green of the pines and cedars, to the bright spring-green 
of the more advanced brush and other trees that were just putting 
out their leaves and blossoms. Between us and the mountain flowed 
the Shenandoah, whose shallow but clear waters reflected from the 
mountains and the passing clouds every hue, and the constant mu- 
se of whose falls, mellowed by the height to which it rose, conspi- 
red to produce an effect in the highest degree delightful. At our 
feet lay the town, separated by the Potomac from the opposite moun- 
lain; and the two rivers here meeting at right angles flow on in one 
wider stream, till lost to the sight by a sudden turn around the base 
of a not distant mountain. 

VOL. i Jb 
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Leaving the church we ascended the hill still further, where y, 
observed a masonic hall, that appeared to be used, also, as a seho, 


house. Still higher, on the very summit of the hill, is a burying. 


ground: an appropriate spot, indeed, as though they would plac 
the very bodies of their dead, as near to heaven as possible. 

To-morrow morning, we intend visiting the Table rock, on whic! 
Jefferson is said to have lain whilst writing his most eloquent deserip. 
tion of this place, contained in bis Notes on Virginia. Lest you 
may not have read it, 1 will transcribe it; if you have not, thougl 
no other part of the letter prove interesting, this | think will repay 
you for the time that you have devoted to its perusal. 

“The passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge,” say: 
the philosopher, “ is one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. 
You stand on a very high point of land. On your right comes wy 
the Shenandoah, having ranged along the foot of the mountain ay 
hundred miles to seek a vent. On your left approaches the Pow- 
mac in quest of a passage also. In the moment of their junction 
they rush together against the mountain, rend it asunder and pas 
off to the sea. * * * But the distant finishing which nature has given 
to the picture, is of a very diflerent character. It is a true contrast 
to the fore-ground. It is as placid and delightful, as that is wild and 
tremendous. For the mountain being cloven asunder, she present: 
to your eye, through the cleft, a small catch of smooth blue hor- 
zon, at an infinite distance in the plain country, inviting you, as it 
were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to pass through th: 
breach and participate of the calm below.” 

My next letter will probably be written from Staunton, Augusta 
County, which we hope to reach this week. 

Your sincere friend, 
I. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Many and strange events have transpired, dear reader, and divers 
changes have taken place, since thy perusal of the Jast number o! 
the Yale Literary Magazine. Not a few of these are worthy of thy 
notice as facts connected with college history, and these we shal’ 
briefly enumerate. ‘“ Be it remembered” then, by thyself and all 
concerned, “ that on the twenty fifth day of April, A. D. 1837, and 
in the sixty first year of the independence of the United States 0! 
America,”’ the doors of the college chapel were opened agreeably to 
notice, at eight o’clock, A. M. for the Junior exhibition. ‘The av 
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dience presented an array of beauty and intelligence well fitted to 
spire those who should make their début on this interesting occa- 

»: in fact, the exhibition audience (graces a son gout!) is always 
yite select. The exercises of the day were conducted in the usual 
om. After the venerable President had taken his chair, an anthem 
«as sung by the choir with their accustomed taste and skill. Suf- 
ie it to say, that in the performance of this and of other anthems 
iyring the day, but especially of ‘ Miriam’s Song,” the Beethoven 
Society gained much credit. The instrumental music also, which 
4s performed at intervals, did honor to those concerned in it; thus 
roving that the fine arts can be cultivated even in college. Ora- 
vons and dissertations on various subjects, dramatic pieces, collo- 
vies both serious and humorous, and a poem, made an agreeable 
variety in the exhibition. ‘To enter into particulars here would be 

vidious; the exhibition in general was creditable. Nor shall we 
stitute a comparison between it and those of former years; lest we 
night wrong our worthy predecessors, who acquitted themselves so 
nobly in their turn. One word upon the propriety of such exhibi- 
ions. Notwithstanding the many objections urged against them, 
we regard the fact that the wisdom and experience of the fathers of 
ur institution have established and still sanction them, as a strong 
rgument @ priort in their favor. It is true that much time and la- 
rare spent in “ getting up” an exhibition, and that these items 
re seldom duly appreciated ; yet the mental discipline gained in 
oeparation, and the advantage of appearing thus early in public, 
more than compensate for any such expense. ‘The question of col- 
ege honors refers more properly to Commencements than to Junior 
exhibitions: we only maintain, that if the former are continued, the 
iter should be. The general style and character of the pieces is 

‘iter and more entertaining at the Exhibition than at Commence- 
ment; at least the sadness of the parting hour, which solemnizes the 
ue occasion, is not felt upon the other. In fine, let not the Junior 
exhibition be done away with; it forms, as it were, a resting place 
!our course, to which we may recur with many grateful remem- 
vrances, 

Reader, thou hast doubtless ere this visited the library room of 
tly Society. Here too hath been a change. ‘Thou seest,—but 
‘old! we must explain to those who have no communion within 
these walls. Know, then, profani, qui procul abestis, that there are 
\ connection with this institution three general literary societies, 
embracing all the classes. ‘To each of these is attached a library ; 
ind the aggregate of the volumes in the three is sixteen thousand, 
‘istinct of course from the college library. ‘The respective library 
roms have recently been enlarged, and neatly fitted up with alcoves, 
‘0 that a much greater number of volumes can be accommodated. 
These improvements, and the libraries themselves, speak well for 
the enterprise and literary taste of our little community. 
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Reader, thou hast doubtless marked with us the pleasing chang, 
which hath occurred in the appearance of the “ city of elins :” how 
that during our absence 


Spiing hath his verdaut mantle spread 
O'er sleeping Nature's icy bed ; 

And flow’rets fresh with vernal bloom, 
Have waked to life from winter's tomb. 


Hast thou stood and admired the arch of overhanging elms which 
adorns ‘Temple street, and whose rich waving tapestry is so enchant- 
ing? Hast thou strolled to East Rock, and rested thee in the “ seat 
of happiness 7” If so, thou knowest the change of which we speak ; 
if not, thou hadst better hasten to retrieve thine error, lest thou 
shouldst lose the reputation of having a soul. Complain not then, 
after this enumeration. of want of change, even in these times. 
Bear with us, reader, but a little longer, while we discourse to 
thee of our own humble selves. Who we are, and what are our 
professions, thou hast doubtless learned from our inaugural address, 
Or, if thou hast had the presumption to pass it by unheeded, recur 
to it forthwith, and then for penance recommence this article. Quid 
cessas? festinato! ere we knit our editorial brow. * * . 
Now that thou knowest thus much of us, we e’en would tell thee 
more. The solemn ceremonies of our induction to office must not 
be exposed to public view; yet thou may’st for once intrude into 
our meeting for business. It was the first time we had assembled 
in our official capacity, and we proceeded before organization to 
scrutinize the furniture of our neat domicil. The center table was 
covered with periodicals, which we inherit by an ancestral claim. 
The “ American Monthly Magazine,” the “ Baltimore Monument,” 
the “New York Mirror,” the “ Philadelphia Mirror,” the “ Sout- 
ern Literary Messenger,” the ‘Maine Monthly Magazine,” the 
“ American Historical Magazine,” and others displaying equal tal- 
ent, all of recent dates, were in their appropriate places. The 
* Knickerbocker” and “ Harvardiana”’ have not of late been te- 
ceived ; we hope that this delinquence is not the fault of our Maga- 
zine. ‘The “ Report of the Connecticut Medical Society,” with an 
able address by Dr. Miner, was also upon our table. Our pleasaut 
examination of these well-conducted periodicals was interrupted by 
a shout from Caius, who, led by curiosity, had stretched his cane to 
the top of the secretary—a piece of furniture, not our worthy oflicer 
of that name, (i.e. myself,) who always writes his name with an s— 
and had disturbed the “ great rejected,” who for months had there 
reposed in dust. Imagine our horror as paper after paper flew down 
upon us, to the imminent peril of our coats, and demanded immedi- 
ate publication! “Truly,” thought we, “the spirits of the dead 
are about to visit on us the iniquity of our fathers.” ‘The solemn, 


‘‘might-hear-a-pin-drop”’ silence which ensued was at length thus 
broken by Caius. 
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“Tam not much surprised, gentlemen, at this apparently myste- 
sous visitation, when I reflect that I was about to relate an incident 
jutle to the credit of some of the ‘ rejected.’ It occurred in a stage 
coach, and I will read from my note book a brief account of it, 
which I noted at the time. The principal actors in the scene were 
a young lady recently from a boarding school, and a pedagogue, 
who, as we shall see, was a man of ‘ considerable function.’ It hap- 
pened very unfortunately for the good name of our college period- 
cal, that each of these personages had acquired somewhat of their 
knowledge within the limits of this lovely city, and each therefore 
felt at liberty to speak, as of household things, of whatever was 
found therein. ‘The conversation was somewhat after this manner. 

Young Lady. 1 am surprised that a periodical conducted by the 
students of Yale College, should exhibit so little talent as is found 
in the pages of the Magazine. 

Pedagogue. You need not be surprised. When I was in college, 
an attempt was made to sustain such a periodical, but J did not find 
time to write for it, and it went down. Such individuals as myself, 
at the present time, who are able to give character to such a paper, 
will not condescend to have their writings criticised by every brain- 
less wit in college. 

Young Lady. Why then do they suffer it to drag out a miserable 
existence, when it is evident to every one that the reputation of col- 
lege is endangered by the foolish trash issued by its students ? 

Editor, incog. Madam, have you any acquaintances in college ? 

Young Lady, (avec hauteur.) | have, sir, many in the Senior 
class ; none in the /ower classes. 

Editor, incog. Do not their articles in the Magazine give evi- 
dence of some talent ? 

Young Lady. They have often assured me that they would 
never condescend to write for the thing. 

Editor, incog. And, madam, who are these high-minded young 
men ? 

Young Lady. Why, there is ——— from New York, ——— 
from Massachusetts, besides and from Connecticut. 

Editor, incog. Well, madam, since they have pursued a course 
so ungenerous, and injurious not only to the character of the Maga- 
zine, but of the college, I feel myself at liberty to say, that by a ref- 
erence to the covers of the late numbers of the Magazine, you will 
discover the cause of their hostility. Now, is it not a matter of jus- 
tice to all concerned, that those students in whose sight the Maga- 
zine does not find favor should frankly acknowledge the cause of 
their dislike? If they do not, let them be shown the ‘ Notice to 
Correspondents.’ 

“Justice, most righteous justice,” exclaimed Beppo. 

“Amen,” responded all. 
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After this narrative Caius assumed the rocking-chair of state, and 
whacking the afore-mentioned cane upon the table, directed the 
“coffin”? to be brought forth. 

‘‘ How shall the contents of the ‘coffin’ be disposed of ?” quoth 
Caius. 

« Let them be read,” responded Beppo, eager for distinction. 

“ First then, gentlemen, we have a poem, entitled ‘The Indian,’ 
It commences in a strain of sublimity well adapted to so noble 
subject :” 


a 


“High on the mountain top he stood ; 
Surveying far below the crowd 

Of English, who with dauntless step 
Moved onward as a cloud.” 


Here the president’s voice faltered ;—Zotoff sighed involuntarily 
as his thoughts recurred to the march of the French against Mos- 
cow -—Nung Boah, seizing the president’s cane so as to have at 
least the insignia of oflice, paced the room, vainly striving to hide 
his emotions beneath his editorial dignity ;—while the remaining two 
manifested absolutely no feeling,—a stoicism excusable only because 
they were themselves enveloped in the cloud, not of English, but of 
their Havana exhalations. Caius was at length somewhat revived 
by a sip of water, and after wiping his eyes, proceeded with some 
degree of calmness till the following stanza. 


“ The burning tear strolled down his cheek, 
Attended by a sigh; 

For his heart so high did beat, 
Expecting soon to die.” 


Be astonished all ye that have human sympathies, when ye learn 
that Alcibiades, with the utmost nonchalance, here proposed to ex- 
amine “Stewart on the Mind,” in connection with some writer on 
Anatomy, in order to discover the effect of expectations on the pul- 
sations of the heart. A general burst of indignation at so monstrous 
a proposal prevented any farther remarks from that gentleman dur- 
ing the evening. How inspiriting was the description of the prepa- 
ration for battle, which followed. We heard the rolling drum, the 
trumpet’s call, the “ cannon’s thundering roar ;” but our hearts were 
doomed to be saddened by a recital of the catastrophe. 


‘ He views his warriors giving way 
Before the victorious foe ;— 

My wile! my children! where are they? 
Can they be dead? oh no!” 


We could endure it no longer; the lid of the “ coffin” closed me- 
chanically over “The Indian,” who fell to rise no more. . . « 

A sonnet was next announced. We hailed its appearance with 
joy; but the contrast between it and its predecessor was so harrow- 
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ing to our feelings that—‘ 1 move,” said Nung—“ Second that mo- 
tion,” reiterated three voices,— 

“| move, Caius,—excuse me, Mr. Pres’’— 

“ Yes sir, thank you for my cane,” interrupted the president, evi- 
dently nettled. ‘Oh! athousand pardons, I had forgotten that” — 

“ Your motion, sir,” thundered Caius. 

“| move, then, in short, I move that the contents of that box re- 
main ‘ under consideration.’ ”’ 

And here the record saith “ passed unanimously, by a silent as- 
sent, well becoming the solemnity of the act.”’ 

“[ have in my hand,” said the president, “ several communica- 
tions Which | have received in various w ays. The first is a treatise 
on ‘ Anatomica-philanthropica-perpetua-hydrophobia, in two vol- 
umes octavo.’’’? Of this the record only saith, “ After the table of 
contents, &c. had been read, this elaborate production was referred to 
a special committee, to be issued in an extra number at the expense 
of the author.” The further proceedings of the meeting may be 
learned from the perusal of the preceding pages. It was now late, 
and an adjournment was more than hinted at, when Nung Boah 
arose, and spoke to the following effect. “ Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen, now that all other ‘ matter’ is disposed of, I beg leave to 
mention a matter of much importance: it is nothing less than the 
election of an assistant to the editor-in-chief’—a frown from the 
chair discomfited him for a moment, but he proceeded—* not that I 
mean any disparagement to that worthy officer; no, gentlemen, he 
is fully adequate to his task. But let us not impose the drudgery 
of the office on him; let us rather choose for this one who shall be 
subservient to him, and render what assistance he shall direct.”’ 

Now whether Nung Boah imagined that his relation to the “ ce- 
lestial empire”’ entitled him to be ‘ commander in chief of the edi- 
torial forces,” and whether he therefore made his proposal through 
envy, is a matter of doubt to the fraternity, and must remain a his- 
torical ambiguity to perplex future generations. It is evident that 
he changed the tone of his remarks when he observed the presi- 
dent’s frown, and as ‘a soft answer turneth away wrath,”’ that wor- 
thy officer smiled again, and the motion to elect a secretary pre- 
vailed. On the first ballot the votes were declared to be as follows. 


Nung Boah, 
Zotoff, . * : - ee os 
Alcibiades, . ci «< @ 2 


Total,. . 4 


Caius declared that no choice had been made, though Nung ex- 
pressed it as his firm conviction that in one sense there was a ma- 
jority, while in another sense there might not be a majority. Here- 
upon Zotoff and Alcibiades declined being candidates, but Nung 
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Boah, thinking that no man could in honor decline being a can- 
didate, nor when a candidate, could he in honor give his vote for 
any other man, wisely consented to run again. On the second bal- 
loting, therefore, the votes were as follows. 


Nung Boah,. . . .... 2 
Beppo, +e @ @ @ @ 


Total,. . 3 


Whereupon Nung Boah was declared to be duly elected. Whether 
he treated or not, dear reader, is of little consequence to thee. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“R.S.” “Q.” and “Terence,” are declined. 

“ Gracchus” is too much of a reformer. His views might accord 
with those of some village demagogue, but they are unsuited to the 
taste, and unworthy the attention of our readers. 

“The Victim” is undcr consideration. ‘The author is requested 
to call at our room next Tuesday evening, at eight o’clock. 

“A Fragment” is not needed “to fill up any vacancy in the 
pages of the Magazine.” 

“The Author’s Dream” is respectfully declined. N— has not 
done himself justice. If he would condense his piece, and express 
his ideas with more perspicuity, we should be happy to hear from 
him again. 

“A.” might improve his translation of Horace by comparing it 
with that of Francis. 

The request of the author of ‘Sea Music” is complied with. 

The author of “ Lamentations” may never become an Ovid, but 
if he perseveres he will most undoubtedly secure his object, for what 
maiden is so obdurate as not to be moved by strains like the follow- 
ing. 

“ They regarded not my struggle, 
And they cared not for my cries, 


Or the tears which like a mountain stream 
Flowed down from both my eyes. 


“ T cannot live without her, 
I know I never can, 

O could I be about her, 
And at her elbow stand.” 
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